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FE UMINATE the back-breaking job of transplanting by 
hand when you set out this year’s crops. A New Idea 
Transplanter will eliminate the drudgery—and cut your 
time, labor and planting cost—to a minimum. 


Every plant set by the New Idea goes into the ground 
at just the right depth, gets 
just the right amount of wa- 
ter it requires and has the 
soil packed _ thoroughly 
around its tender roots. Such 
perfect planting is essential 
to bumper crop production 
—and the increased profits 
pay the cost of the trans- 
planter over and over. Be- 
sides handling all kinds of 
transplanting, the New Idea 
can also be fitted with a po- 
tato-planting attachment. 
Write for Full Details 

The New Idea Transplanter 
is a sturdily built implement 
that gives years of service. 
Its controls and adjustments 
fit it for handling every type 
of plant perfectly. If you 
want a machine that will do 
your planting right — and 
which will add in no small 
measure to your yearly prof- 
its—write us for the full de- 
tails of the New Idea. 


The New Idea Spreader Company 
COLDWATER,{OHIO 








Consider These Big 
New Idea Features 


1. With the New Idea the 
two plant- setters sit in 
front of the driver where 
he can direct their work. 





2. The pient-cateere sit on 
comfortable, steady seats up 
forward, instead of in the 
rear between the big wheels 
as on other transplanters. 
This keeps them free from 
dust and danger. 











3. Plant boxes are remov- 
abla for filling. 


4. Press 
justable. 


5. Straight rows are cer- 
tain — because of special 
locking device. 


6. Entire construction is 
sturdy and simple, assuring 
ree of long years of trou- 
le-free service. 


wheels are ad- 






















































THE NEW IDEA SPREADER 
For 25 years the New Idea has been 





the leading spreader. Sturdily built 
and embodying every worthwhile 
feature, the New Idea is a highly 
rofitable investment for every 
armer. See it at your dealer's or 
write for catalog. 


























O PREJUDICE or guess 
work should be permitted 
to influence your judgment in 
the proper fertilizing of your 
orchards. 
Apple growers all over the 
country have learned that 


IT PAYS TO USE 


NITRATE OF. SODA 


EARLY IN THE SPRING 
2 to 5 pounds per tree 


State Experiment Station Bulletins of New Hampshire, Pcnnsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, Missouri and Arkansas specifically recommend its use. 
Many demonstrations prove that Nitrate of Soda may be profitably used also for 
Peaches, Pears and other fruits. 
If you want specific information or bulletins, write our nearest office. 
In writing please identify this advertisement by the number 3818 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda—rpucaTIonaL BUREAU 
Dr. William S. Myers, Director 


Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 55 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 
701 Cotton Exchange Bidg., Momobic. Tenn. Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
5 Madison Avenue, New York 
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This Issue and Next 


By the Managing Editor 








TEST YOURSELF AND Are 
good citizen 
|} and a good farmer? Maybe you, like 
“Sam’s brother Ike,” have gotten in the 
worst kind of a rut and don’t realize 
it. The 50 questions on page 5 will help 
you be a more wide-awake citizen, and 
the 50 questions in Sam’s score card 
on page 14 will help you be a more up- 
to-date farmer. 


get the carving knife ready. 
“scrub,” non-producing hens and roost- 
ers must go under the ax, 
real producers be substituted for them. 
Sam Johnson will 
profits from poultry, and a number of 
other excellent articles will be there 
It will be a real “Poultry Spe- 
cial”—January 10. 


also. 
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THE BELLS ARE Dr. Holland 
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thoughts for the New Year in his ser- 
mon 
grudge, 


old 
and the 
New Year will bring you many good 
things. 


POULTRY SPECIAL Grind up the 
and 
Those 
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extra 


also, 
Editor Clarence 
| Poe will give his regular monthly re- 


| view of the trend of events. Look out 
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Lamps mps and Lanterns 
“*The Sunshine of the Night’’ 

1. Make and Burn Their Own Gas From 
Common Motor amma gtieeat 
i Candle Power o nt Pure 

&¢ White Licht. No G Glare — No Flicker. 

8. More Light Than 20 Old Style Oil Lamps 
or Lanterns. 

4. tat —~\~ alee Matches— No Torch 


6. No Wicks to Trim or Chimneys to Wash. 
6. Can't Spill or Explode Evén if Tipped 
Ove, 7. Cost to Use Than 60 


elialy Bult. . ot i e 
8. Sond Built o 1}? y 
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Big Opportunity 
for Agents! 


and Dealers selling the 
markable Cushman Li — 
Plant and Engines. 
Cushman Plant i is the easiest 
to sell, because it does things 
no other plant will do and 
sells at a very low price. 


we help you get started and 

supply inquiries. Write for 
full information. It is an opportunity 
for you to get into a nice business 
of your own without permanent 
investment. Write today before your 
territory is closed. 


C. H. SORENSON, Manager 


Cushman Motor Works 
P.0.Bexi248 - NORFOLK, VA. 
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STARKE’S 
Dixie Plows 

















See that Starke’s 
Trade Mark 


Old 
Reliable rede Mark 
Beam and 


Castings. For sale by dealers. If your deal- 
er cannot supply you, write us. 


STARKE’S DIXIE PLOW WORKS, INC. 
Esiablished 1858 RICHMOND, VA. a 
























Hood’s Better 
Fruit Trees 


Quality Fruit Trees produce 
twice as much fruit. The name 
“HOOD” has stood for 
“Quality” for 40 years. Send 
for catalog and prices; how and 
when to plant Apple, Peach, Pear 
and other trees, best suited for the 
South. Also ornamental trees, 
shrubs, roses, etc, 
Live Wire Agents Wanted. 
WwW. T. HOOD & CO. 


Richmond, Va. 











FAMOUS 


Frederick Co. Lime | 


A MINE OF WEALTH TO FARMERS 
Manufactured by 


M. J. GROVE LIME co. 


ME KILN, MD. 
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J. F. Gregory, K-21, ] 
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For North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia Farmers 


Founded 1886 at Winston- -Salem 
Removed to Raleigh, N. C., 1888 
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Test Yourself by Sam’s Score Cava 


Anyone May Use This Score Card Fixed up for Sam Johnson: What's Your Score? 


it funny to see the wimmin folks hollering, 

running, and sometimes falling down—acted 
like children! It sure is a fine thing for everybody to 
turn out onct in a while and forget everything while 
they’re having fun. Did you have a good time?” 

We assured Sam Johnson that we had seldom, had a 
better time and had enjoyed the hunt more than a 
horse race. 

“That’s fine,” said Sam. “Going to have two hunts 
next winter and you are already invited.” 


Sam's Club Puts a Job Up to Him 


‘Gir he said, breaking off short, “what I’m here 


“Ye isso seen you since the rabbit hunt. Wasn’t 


for today is to get you to help me out. I’m on 

the executive committee of our community farm- 
ers’ club and we had a meeting at my house last night. 
They made me chairman of a committee of one. The 
responsibility of this here committee is to draw up 
some rules or something that will show us how we 
stand as sure-enough, wide-awake, professional, busi- 
ness farmers. Are we doing our jeb right? I've got 
some ideas about what we want, but they’re scattered 
worse’n that covey of pa’tridges we scared up at the 
rabbit hunt. What we want is—er—er—well, it’s 
something—” 

“What you want is a sort of score card for an indi- 
vidual farmer, isn’t it?” we asked. 

“That’s it! That’s it!” exclaimed Sam, excitedly. 
“Something we can check up ourselves with, and find 
out where we're at and where we ain't. Something so’s 
a feller can find out for himself when he’s on the wrong 
track. There’s some folks, you know, who don’t want 
to be told when they ain’t doing exactly right, but 
it’s all right when they find it out for themselves. Lots 
o’ folks is that way. Now what's your idea about it?” 

It was evident that Sam had come to one of his 
stopping places as far as further conver- 
sation was concerned. It is a way Sam 
has, and we, too, were at a loss as to 
what to say next. We realized that Sam’s 
agricultural! club had attempted a big un- 
dertaking. Cold, deliberate self-exami- 
nation may prove embarrassing to indi- 
vidual persons, but it is often the only 
way we can make a beginning when we 
decide to correct our errors, and, of 
course, such an examination of a farmer 
is necessary for finding out his short- 
comings and errors. While the problem 
Sam presented was playing hop and skip 
in our mind, Sam threw a flood of light 
on it by asking, “How’d a lot of ques- 
tions do?” 

“Sam, that hit the nail squarely on the 
head. Let’s make out a list of questions 
—say 20 or 30 of them—leaving a blank 








Help Us Make a Score Card for 


Farmers 


E HAVE long wished to get up an effec- 
tive and creditable “score card for farm- 
ers.” The 50 questions on page 14 repre- 
sent our first determined effort in that direction. 
Now we want the help of all our readers to 
improve and perfect this score card. Tell us what 
you think about it. What does it need to make it 
properly balanced? What deserving subjects have 
been left out? What subjects have been over- 
emphasized? For the best letter from any Pro- 
gressive Farmer reader on this subject we will 
give a cash prize of $10 and a copy of How Farm- 
ers Codperate and Double Profits or Massey’s 
Garden Book to every other reader sending any 
suggestions that we can use. 











make enough feed to do him, and not more’n a 
quarter of a bale of cotton to the acre. WHe’s just 
naturally got in the worst kind of a rut—and don't 
even know it. 

“Now, I'll tell you what I think: if Ike could get 
waked up and see what a sorry farmer he is compared 
with what he ought to be, I believe he’d soon do better ' 
over to see 


“Why don’t you ask him to come your 


farm?” we suggested. 
Luella Would “Build a Fire Under Ike! 


ad H, I DID. He's going to bring his wife over 
next Saturday when our club meets with me, 
and that will give him a good chance to see 


all the farmers around home are working to im- 
their farming. John is going to be there and 


how 
prove 


to hearing that a child that gets 90 is doing fine, while 
70 is just fair, and 50 is plumb sorry. I just can’t help 
believing if Ike scored himself by a score card for 
farmers and found out he didn’t make more than 30 
or 40 compared with what he ought to, he’d get a hump 
on and do better—or if he didn’t do it on his own 
motion, Luella would make him!” 


Preparing the “Score Card for Farmers” 


T THIS juncture County Agent John Andersoa 
A came into our office, and we soon had the whole 
editorial staff of The Progressive Farmer wres- 
tling with the question of how to make the score card. 

“Professor Massey once wrote out 20 questions to 
prove whether a man is a good farmer or not,” was the 
first fine suggestion from Sam Johnson. 

So we started out by looking up Professor Massey’s 
article on “Twenty Tests of a Good Farmer.” Then 
with these as a starter, each of us took pencil and paper 
and began jotting down points we thought ought to be 
included in our proposed “score card,” talking them 
over as we wrote. Soon there were twice as many 
questions as we needed, and we had to “weed them out” 
to get just the 50 we thought every farmer ought to 
ask himself. After much discussion, we completed the 
Score Card for Farmers” as given on page 14. 


Sam “Scores Himself” 


i OW look here,” said Sam, “I want to get it 
N straight in my mind how a fellow ought to go 

about scoring himself by this card, because I've 
got to explain it to Ike and all the members of our 
club besides.” 

“Well,” John said, “take the first question for ex- 
ample. Do you think your land is any richer now 
than it was 12 months ago?” 

“You bet your life it is,” Sam retorted. 
“T had it in cover crops last winter and 
planted peas and beans in all my corn 
rows, and crimson clover between all my 
cotton rows, and I'll tell you what—in 
1924 I made eight more bushels of corn 
per acre than I did the year before. 
Wouldn’t you call that richer ?” 

“I certainly would,” John replied. 
“You can put down 2 points for answer- 
ing that questions ‘yes.’ How about the 
next one?” 

“But listen!” said Sam. “Suppose I 
had just sorter half-way tried to make 
my land richer this past year—just plant- 
ed some cowpeas and velvet beans, for 
example, but not as many as I might, and 
no clover or rye or vetch. How would 
I answer that question then?” 

“Well, you might put down 1 instead 








space after each question for the answer 
or score or grade, whatever we may 
choose to call it. How’s that?” 


We Learn About Sam’s Brother Ike 


me INE!” answered Sam. “Fine! And just to tell 
F::: the truth,” he went on, “It ain’t just my 
neighborhood farmers’ club by itself that I want 

that score card for. You know my brother Ike? Well, 
he lives over in the next county, and I don’t get over 
to see him as often as I oughter. Christmas, though, 
he and his wife wrote for me and Sallie to bring the 
children over one day and take dinner with ’em, so we 
all piled up in the flivver and went. I hadn’t been to 
Ike’s placeebefore for two or three years, and it was a 
* plumb shock to see how rundown things was. Ike’s 
> house ain’t painted and his barns and so on need work 
S done on ’em; his farm’s all cut up in little patches by 
_ bushes and briers and bees terraces; he don’t 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE NEW YEAR IS A GOOD TIME TO NAME THE FARM 


give us a talk on taking inventories on farms. I think 
it will be a fine meeting for Ike to see, and let me tell 
you something else—by the time Sallie gets through 
showing Ike’s wife her house and flowers and pure- 
bred poultry and garden and our hogs and cows and 
everything, well, that sister will just go home simply 
sizzling with pep and ambition.” Sam stopped to laugh. 
“Yes, sir! Luella’s got red hair, and if she thinks Sallie 
is getting ahead, she'll sure build a fire under Ike! 
“T’ll tell you what I was thinking, though,” exclaimed 
Sam, growing more serious. “That score card is what'll 
help Ike sure enough—say about 50 questions for a 
farmer to ask himself, and let him give himself 2 points 
for every question he can honestly say ‘yes’ to, and then 
see what his whole score is. You see, Ike has got a 
whole passel of children, just like I have, and he’s used 


{= 





of 2.” 

“Then I'd take each one of these 5@ 
questions, and for every one I could 
answer with a sure-enough ‘yes,’ I’d put down 2, and 
for every one I could answer with a half-way ‘yes,’ I'd 
put down 1. For every ‘no,’ I would put down nothing.” 


“Exactly. Then add all your 2’s and 1’s together and 
see how much yoursscore is.” 


“T reckon I ought to make a passing grade—some- 
where between 70 and 80—this year,” said Sam thought- 
fully, after five minutes’ work, “but I’m going to keep 
this card 12 months and see if I can’t get up near 90 
by anothers New Year’s Day. I think it’s a fine idea to 
score yourself like this every time an old year ends 
and a new one starts. Fact is, this score card is like 
a regular school examination—and the best part of it 
is that everybody can examine themselves, and then try 
to make a better grade next time.” 


( 
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Happy New Year! 


All subscriptions 
- APPY New Year!” says little James he 
H greets the rest of the family on the morning of 
January 1. And “Happy New Year!” from the 

family greets him in return. This spirit of good will 
seems to spread as other people come into contact with 
it, and so it is that the new year is started with a 
spirit of friendliness, good. will, and love for all the 
family. 

At little James greets his family, 
father, mother, Sarah, Ruth, and John, The Pro- 
"CSS1 > Farmer would like to extend the same friendly 
“Happy New Year” greetings to every one of its big 
family of 450,000 farm families of Dixie, scattered 
from the Potomac to the Rio Grande. The Progressive 
Farmer has tried to serve our great “Progressive 
Farmer Family” faithfully during 1924, but we hope 
to serve them still better in 1925. And we have no 
doubt that as the old year ends and the new year ap- 
pears tens of thousands of our readers are asking 
themselves what mistakes they have made during the 
past twelve months and what lines of progress they 
should adopt for the next twelve. And even though 
the best of men find themselves unable to carry out all 
their high resolves, yet success in any one respect 
means so much gain, and worthy effort, even when not 
wholly successful, is never without profit. So let us 
now consider some of the ways in which most of us 
may improve our records in 1925 :— 


1. Good Health—We place health first, for without 
health it is practically impossible to attain any of the 
other good things to which we aspire. And to attain 
good health most of us need only follow a few simple 
rules. Principally (1) we should have a proper diet, 
with vegetables and fruit (fresh or canned) every day 
of the year; (2) we should take necessary precautions 
to prevent the spread of communicable diseases, being 
sure to have all members of the family vaccinated 
against smallpox and typhoid fever, and (3) we should 
have a physical examination of each member of the 
family at least once a year and check any ailments 
before they get well started. 


as 


which consists of 
so 


2. A Broader, Better Life-—That we cannot stand 
still has long been admitted by all thoughtful persons— 
we must either go forward or come backward. We 
certainly don’t want to go backward when all the 
rest of the world around us is making progress. So 
we should seek to broaden ourselves morally and men- 
tally by seeking constant contact with the best influ- 
ences among friends, books, travel, and educational and 
spiritual agencies. 


3. More Money.—For the sake of the men as well 
as the women and children on the farm we should like 
to see farmers make more money. With money, it is 
possible to have many things that we need—labor-sav- 
ing machinery, a neat, pointed home with modern 


waterworks and light equipment, a car, a radio set, and 
many other things that every farm family needs but 
many do not have. 


4. More Productive Farms.—The way many South- 









ern farmers permit the fertility of their land and their 
natural resources to be stolen away is little short of 
criminal. Instead of leaving the old farm in worse 
shape, with its fertility gone, its timber and natural 
resources devastated, we should endeavor to leave it 
“a little better for our having~lived there.” In 1925 
we should really do something about terraces and soil- 
improving crops, not just talk about it. This will help 
get more money. 

5. More Coéperation.—Here is another good way to 
get more money from farming, and build up a better 
community spirit at the same time. We can codperate 
with our neighbors in using improved implements that 
individuals cannot afford by themselves, in marketing 
products that could not be as profitably marketed by 
individuals, and in many other ways. 

6. And Last but Not Least, Plenty of Wholesome 
Amusement.—There is on many farms too “much ten- 
dency to neglect the play side of farm life, while on 
others the play side of life receives too much time. 
We must work to make the farm ‘produce what it 
should, but there should also be enough wholesome 
amusement to keep farm life from becoming dull and 
drab. 

These are some of the things that The Progressive 
Farmer would like to see on the farms of its 450,000 
subscribers in 1925. And to that end, in every one of 
our fifty-two issues in 1925 we plan to have articles 
designed to help subscribers realize these hopes. But, 
of course, no outside influence can do much for any 
man unless he is himself eager to progress. We hope 
each reader will himself consider carefully the fifty 
farm questions asked on page 8 and the fifty general 
questions asked on page 5, decide at just what special 
points he wishes to go forward in 1925, and then call 
on The Progressive Farmer for all the help we can 
give. 


North Carolina Needs a Real State Fair 


HE election of Hon. O. Max Gardner as presi- 

dent of the North Carolina State Fair ought to 

lead to the adoption of some definite policies for 
the permanent development of the fair. 


Mrs. Vanderbilt and Manager Walborn have done 
much to give North Carolina a new conception of what 
a state fair should be. A mere local fair, calling itself 
state, or a fair for social purposes or cheap -amusement 


no longer satisfies our people. 


North Carolina needs a real state fair. It needs a 
clean fair. It needs a sure enough agricultural fair, 
conducted by men with a real passion for agricultural 
progress in North Carolina. No progressive state can 
afford to be without a genuine state fair, and North 
Carolina as a progressive state needs a fair worthy to 
be ranked with the best in America. 


The eyes of North Carolina are on Mr. Gardner as 
he seeks to work out this high ideal. 


South Carolina Plans for Marketing 
Diversified Products 


VER in South Carolina a really notable. attempt 
O to provide better marketing facilties for farmers 

is now under way. It has been developing slowly 
for several years, and now the time seems ripe for a 
general forward movement. 

For several years one of the most conspicuously suc- 
cessful codperative marketing associations in the South 
has been the South Carolina Sweet Potato Growers’ 
Codperative Marketing Association, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. T. B. Young, affiliated with the Clemson 
Extension Service. South Carolina sweet potato grow- 
ers, instead of dumping all sorts of ungraded potatoes 
of miscellaneous varieties on surfeited home markets, 
have, instead, been taught to grow one popular variety 
of potatoes suited to the Northern markets, cure them 


in modern storage houses, grade them by modern 
standards—and lo, the profits have been more than 
doubled! Even for potatoes sold up to December 15, 


the 1924 crop had averaged about $2.50 a bushel. 


The South Carolina Peach Association and the South 
Carolina Dewberry Association have also done excel- 
lent work. The sweet potato and peach associations are 
practically state-wide, while the dewberry growers’ as- 
sociation is limited to the Sand Hill section. 


Now comes the proposed forward movement. These 
three associations are fostering a general state-wide 
farmers’ marketing association, of which Mr. Young, 
retiring from all other duties, will be general manager. 
Already, several counties have been effectively organ- 
ized. The Darlington County organization shipped 100 
carloads of miscellaneous farm products last year, 
Clarendon County $100,000 worth, while Williamsburg 
County shipped $60,000 worth of beans alone. 


When a county agent rounds up, grades, and stan- 
dardizes any sort of farm product—sweet potatoes, 
Irish potatoes, hogs, cotton seed, cowpeas, green peas, 
beans, chickens, turkeys, or hay—this state organization 
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will undertake the job of getting the highest possible 
prices for the products. 


One special object of the South Carolina plan is to 
take a surplus of such products off the local market. 
“A two-carload surplus of any farm product will prac- 
tically ruin your local market,” as Mr. Young is telling 
South Carolina farmers. Hence the thing to do is to 
ship as much as possible to Northern markets, and this 
helps keep prices good on local markets. 


Every state in the South needs a movement of this 
kind. It has been reported in some cases that farmers, 
by adopting diversification without first making sure 
of profitable markets, have really hurt themselves. 
They have found themselves with products on hand 
they could not sell, whereas they could at least have 
sold their former “money crops” at some sort of prices. 
Now we must have marketing associations that will 
provide markets for diversified production. A “diver- 
sified production,” as Mr. Young is insisting, must also 
be a “stabilized production.” It will not do for farmers 
to jump into the growing of a specialized crop one 
year and jump out the next. 


“Diversified and stabilised production 
marketing for diversified products”—tiiis 
way to real prosperity in the South. 


Protect the Land Buyer 


[' IS to be hoped that during the sessions of the 


with efficient 
is the. best 


Southern legislatures meeting this month, action 

will be taken to regulate the sale of farm land in 
the state. Many states have taken such action, the most 
striking departures in new state policies of land settle- 
ment being the control of real estate sales through 
licensing real estate brokers, state supervision of set- 
tlements, extending the working powers of bureaus of 
immigration, etc. 


In Oregon the board of licensing real estate brokers 
has caused dishonest brokers to return more than 
$25,000 to innocent purchasers, while in Wisconsin a 
similar board has denied licenses to 166 applicants, 
revoked 32 licenses, and has been instrumental in the 
return of $20,000 to victims of land frauds. 


Any item in the contract, such as drains, roads, or 
other improvements not provided by land com- 
panies, is held a just cause for complaint to be lodged 
with the license board, and so potent has been the 
board’s influence that many adjustments with dissatis- 
fied purchasers are made before the case reaches a 
stage where hearings before the board are held. 


In Nebraska, the Division of Conservation and Sur- 
vey of the State Department is allowed a fund to pay 
all expenses in investigating any land development 
scheme outside the state that is to be or is being sold 
to the residents of the state. The director of this 
division has investigated schemes in the Rio Grande 
Valley, in Florida, and in other parts of the country. 


1 
the 


During the next few years, millions of acres of land 
in the South will be put into cultivation for the first 
time by settlers from various parts of the country. It 
is the duty of the state to see that these settlers start 
to work with an even chance for success. 


They must purchase land with an accurate knowl- 
edge of what to expect in return for their labors, and 
they must be advised regarding*the best methods of 
meeting the new problems with which they will be 
confronted. Other sections are rendering new settlers 
this service, and the South must do likewise, if agricul- 
tural development is to be of the substantial sort. 


ee. Se ae 


SD 
HE Arkansas Seed Growers’ Association has decided 
that since the weight per bushel of cotton seed varies 

from 28 to 33%4 pounds in the different states, that 
members of the association would adopt 100 pounds 
net weight, or multiple thereof, as the sales unit, and 
that all members would be required to conform to this 
standard and make quotations accordingly. If this unit 
of sale were adopted everywhere, it would eliminate 
the confusion that grows out of the sale of a 32-pound 
bushel. of seed by a Texas dealer to an Arkansas farmer 
who expects 334% pounds of seed to the bushel. 


| abe se the proverbial newly-rich, we still like to talk 

of how much we spend for good roads, better rural 
schools, prettier country churches, and better rural 
homes. It is not an entirely bad standard, but the 
problem is not alone how much we spend but how much 
we get for what we have spent. It is possible to spend 
$20,000 for good county roads and yet have a very poor 
investment, while another county might invest only 
$10,000 for the same length of roads and tave better 
roads and, of course, a much better investment. Let’s 
not be stingy, but seeing that we get full value for 
what we spend on bettering our homes and our com- 
munity is no sign that we are a tightwad. 
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Lets Make New Year Resolutions 





Everybody Should Take a Moral and Mental as Well as a Financial Inventory 


ple who sneer at new year 
resolutions. I hold rather with 
William A. Sutton who, in a dis- 
cussion of the matter some years 
ago, said of his own resolutions :— 


| HAVE small patience with peo- 


“I keep some of them a week, 
some a month, some through- 





out the year, and some for- 
ever. But / do a whole lot 
better by making them. It 
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serves to put me in the proper 
frame of mind and keeps my conscience on the job. 


The Most Important of All “Inventories” 
N** YEAR should rightly be a time of taking 


stock of one’s moral possessions as well as of one’s 

material possessions. We should think mighty 
little of a merchant if he did not “taken an inventory” 
at least once a year. Every successful merchant and 
nearly every notably successful farmer does this. He 
finds out of what things he has a shortage, of what 
things he has a surplus, and—what is most important 
in such cases, by a comparison with what he had a year 
before, he determines whether he is making money or 
losing money, whether he is progressing or retrograding. 


Now every sensible person ought to be just as anxious 
to find out whether he is going forward or going back- 
ward as a man as he is to find out whether he is going 
forward or backward as a mere accumulator of prop- 
erty. For after all, the most important thing in life 
is not how much money or lands we leave behind us, 
but how much character we achieve. And the most 
important thing about farming is not how much wealth 
it creates but how much worthy manhood and woman- 
hood it develops. As Dr. Thomas N. Carver of Har- 
vard University said once in a “Success Talk for Farm 
Boys” he wrote for The Progressive Farmer:— 


“Everybody knows it would be poor economy to 
grow excellent grain to feed scrub stock. That is 
not giving the feed a fair chance. It is even worse 
economy to grow good grain and good pork and 
beef to feed to scrub men. That is not giving the 
food a fair chance. By scrub men I mean men 
who, however rich they may be, have no desires, 
ambitions, or interests beyond the mere gratifica- 
tion of their sensual appetites. The final test of 
good agriculture, therefore, is the growing of good 
men and women who are thoroughbreds in the 
real sense of the word.” 

We heard recently of a church which at the end of 
each year lists in parallel columns, “What we have 
accomplished this year,” “What we sought to accom- 
plish this year,” and “What we hope to accomplish the 
coming year.” Each of us might well do the same 
thing individually. Let us take stock each new year, 
not only of what we have but also (and most import- 
ant) of what we are. The most important inventory 
of all is an inventory of one’s mental, moral, and spir- 
itual assets and liabilities. 


Learning From Our Mistakes 


HAT mistakes have we made the past year? 

Let us criticise ourselves frankly and acknowl- 

edge each mistake and resolve not to repeat it 
in 1925—or that we will at least repeat it less often in 
1925 than heretofore. I heard a very successful banker 
recently say this: “Every time I have any business 
transaction I try to get at least one profit out of it. If 
I don’t get a profit down here,” said he, pointing to his 
pocketbook, “I try to get a profit up here,” pointing to 
his head. 


I have no doubt that very habit has contributed 
largely to that man’s suceess. It is no crime to make 
mistakes, but it is almost criminal not to profit by them. 


Each Hour Should Bring One of Four 
Gains 

ECENTLY I saw a business man’s creed which 

contained four sections which every farmer as 


well as every business man might well adopt. 
Here are the four sections :— 


“To remember that success lies within myself— 
my own brain, my own ambition, my own cour- 
age and determination. To expect difficulties and 
orce my way through them. To turn hard experi- 
ence into capital for future use. 


“To make a study of my business. To know my 
Profession in every detail. To mix brains with my 
efforts and use system and method in my work. 
To find time to do every needful thing by never 
letting time find me doing nothing. To hoard days 
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as a miser hoards dollars. To make every hour 
bring me increased profits, increased knowledge, or 
healthful recreation. 

“To save as well as to earn. To cut out expen- 
sive amusements until I can afford them. To 
steer clear of dissipation, and guard my health of 
body and peace of mind as a precious stock in 
trade. 

Finally to take a good grip on the joys of life. 
To play the game like a man. To fight against 
nothing so hard as my own weaknesses, and to en- 
deavor to grow in strength, a gentleman, a Chris- 
tian. 

“So I may be courteous to man, faithful to 
friends, true to God, a fragrance in the path I 
tread.” 


The expression, “To turn hard experience into capital 
for future use,” is just another way of saying that one 
resolves to get a valuable lesson out of each mistake. 
And there is especial wisdom in the suggestion that 
every hour one is awake should bring one “increased 
profits, increased: knowledge, or healthful recreation.” 
Too much time is wasted by all of us—too many hours 
that bring us neither financial gain, intellectual gain, 
spiritual gain, nor wholesome recreation. To resolve 
to make each hour of 1925 bring us a reward in some 
one of these four ways, just as far as possible, is one 
of the best resolutions any of us can make for the new 
year now beginning. 


Fifty Questions to Ask Yourself 


N ORDER, however, to make a somewhat more 
| complete inventory of ourselves as 1925 begins, we 
should like to suggest that each Progressive Farmer 
reader, young or old, man or woman, score himself or 
herself by the following score card, which is the joint 
labor of several eminent men, including Dr. Frank 


Crane. 


The plan-is for you to ask yourself each one of the 
following fifty questions. Credit yourself two points 
for each question to which you can honestly anwer 
“Yes,” and then see how much you score out of a 
maximum grade of 100. For example, if you answer 
“Yes” to 35 of the 50 questions, your score is 70—just a 
“passing grade.” If you can answer “Yes” to 45 of them, 
your score of 90 is very good. But we simply suggest, 
in conclusion, that each reader see to which of these 
questions he must answer “No” and resolve to improve 
himself or herself at these points during 1925 :— 


1. Are you in good health? 
2. Have you been examined within a year by a medical 
expert to find out if you are perfectly sound? 

3. Do you stand straight and sit straight? 

4. Do you bathe every day? 

5. Do you brush your teeth three times a day? 

6. Do your bowels move regularly? 

7. Do you chew your food well? 

8. Do you take regular exercise and an occasional va- 
cation ? 

9. Do you sleep with the windows of your room open? 

10. Do you know approximately what kind of food, and 
how many calories, is best for you, and do you eat intel- 
ligently? 

11. Do you abstaingfrom all alcoholic beverages, tobacco, 
and drugs, except under the advice of a physician? 

12. Do you speak correct English, and are you trying 
daily to overcome your mistakes? 


— 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “DO YOU FEAR THE WIND?” 


HIS poem by Hamlin Garland was one of 
President Roosevelt’s favorites:— 


O wild woods and rivers and untrod sweeps of sod, 
I exult that I know you, 

I have felt you and worshipped you. 

I cannot be robbed of the memory 

Of horse and plain 

Of bird and flower, 

Nor the song of the illimitable West Wind. 


The writer is also glad to have an autographed 
copy of the following poem by Hamlin Garland 
which is in the same vein as the one Roosevelt 
especially liked :— 


Do you fear the force of the wind, 
The slash of the rain? 
Go face them and fight them, 
Be savage again. 
Go hungry and cold like the wolf, 
Go wade like the crane: 
The palms of your hands will thicken, 
The skin of your cheek will tan, 
You’ll grow ragged and weary and swarthy,— 
But you'll walk like a man. 
—Hamlin Garland. 














Have you given yourself the best possible school ad- 
vantages? 
14. Do you study 
15. Are you fond 
16. Do you write plainly, 


plain of your illegibility? 


hard for at least an h day? 


ading books? 


so that you he 


Jur every 
ot re 


ar no one com- 


17. Do you remember names and faces, or do you prac- 
tice to improve yourself in this? 

18. Have you a good memory? 

19. Can you concentrate? 

20. Are you careful to speak of the absent only what 
you would say in their presence? 

21. Do you avoid as far as possible hurting anyone’s 
feelings? 

22. Do you respect other people’s opinions and refuse 


to get angry with them because they do not agree with you? 

23. Do you think twice before you speak? 

24. Are you neat in appearance, and do you strive to 
dress so as to be as pleasing as possible to others? 

25. Are you punctual? 

26. Do you punctiliously keep your word? 

27. Are you scrupulously honest? 

28. Do you mind your own business strictly? Do you 
never read other people’s letters, listen to what does not 
concern you, or give advice when not asked? 

29. Are you polite, tactful, and self-controlled? 

30. Do you have a system and follow it? 

3. Are you ambitious? 

32. Are you contented? 

33. Do you try to adjust yourself to circumstances you 
cannot control? 

3H. Do you refuse to criticise people, to complain of 
your diseases or your luck, and to look gloomy? 

35. Are you brave enough to say, “I don’t know,” when 
you don’t know, and to refuse your assent to or belief in 
what you do not understand? 

36. Are you kind, and do you avoid loud and ugly words? 

37. Can you keep a secret so that none will know you 
have one? 

38. Are you modest? 
ing of yourself? 

39. Are you engaged in some useful work, and do you 
save something regularly? 

40. Do you belong to some organization or club aiming 
at neighborhood progress and improvement? 

41. Have you made a will so that your 
be properly handled in case of your death? 

42. Does your will contain provision for helping some 
cause or object of community progress or betterment? 

43. Have you provided sufficient life insurance to save 
your estate from embarrassment in case of your death? 

44. Have you a hobby—some subject you specialize in and 
delight in learning all you can about? 

45. Have you a sense of humor? 

46. Are you patriotic? 

47. Are you optimistic and cheerful? 
48. Are you free from superstition? 
49. Are you in love? 

50. And do you pray? 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Do you avoid boasting and talk- 


affairs would 














The Beauty of Evergreens in Winter 

AVE you noticed how much more cheerful now 
H are the yards in which there are some evergreen 

trees—pine, cedar, magnolia, or holly—in addi- 
tion to the ordinary deciduous trees? We wish every 
reader would notice now how much brightness and 
color is added by having one of these evergreen trees, 
and then resolve to plant out one or more evergreens 
before the sap rises. In transplanting holly and mag- 
nolia it is best to remove all the leaves, and in trans- 
planting pines and cedars the greater part of the leaves 
should be removed. 





SOMETHING TO READ 
“The Cotter’s Saturday Night” 


D* YOU know Robert Burns’ immortal poem, 











“The Cotter’s Saturday Night”? In addressing 
the Caledonian Club of New York recently, Gov- 
ernor Cameron Morrison of North Carolina said:— 


“The most powerf@l presentation of democracy 
in all literature is ‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night.’ 
The law ought to require every university in the 
land to teach this poem. Students ought to be re- 
quired to stand a satisfactory examination im it 
before being allowed to graduate. This noble poem 
teaches the life of an obscure class, small tenant 
farmers; but it is a universal type, and in kind, 
found all over the earth. The picture of the ‘toil- 
worn cotter,’ having finished the week’s labor, col- 
lecting his spades, mattocks, hoes, etc., coming 
home to spend the Saturday night and hoping ‘the 
morn in ease and rest to spend,’ has touched the 
hearts of millions and will forever touch the hearts 
of those who reverence real worth.” 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


T ive man who is perpetually hesitating which of 














two things he will do first will do neither. The 

man who resolves, but suffers his resolution to be 
changed by the first counter-suggestion—who fluctuates 
from opinion to opinion, from plan to plan, and veers 
like a weathercock to every point of the compass, with 
every breath of caprice that blows—can never accom- 
plish anything real or useful.—William Wirt. 
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Bad Flavors or Unusual Changes in Milk © 


due to dry feeds, cows a long time in milk, low 

temperature, and improper ripening of the cream 
or milk. But in the summer time the chief milk trou- 
bles in the farm home are bad or undesirable flavor, 
unusual changes in the clabbering 
and souring of the milk, such as 
souring without clabbering, clab- 
bering or curdlirig without souring, 
ropy or slimy milk, and many other 
unusual conditions or changes. 


I’ COOL weather churning troubles are common, 


When any of these unusual con- 
ditions arise, the tendency is to 
charge the fault to the cow or the 
feed. Of course, certain plants 
like wild onions, bitterweed, tur- 
nips, etc., produce undesirable flavors in milk, and a 
diseased udder might also cause undesirable changes in 
the milk. But if the cow and her udder appear healthy 
and the feeds are such as usually produce good flavored 
and desirable milk, then the chances are a hundred to 
one that the cure must come through a change in the 
handling of the milk. When fresh milk as taken from 
the cow contains no bad or undesirable flavor, any bad 
or unusual changes which develop afterward are usu- 
ally due to faulty handling. Without any attempt at 
scientific accuracy, let us see if we can make the causes 
of these undesirable conditions plain. 

Milk sours naturally because of the presence, multi- 
plication, and activities of acid-forming or “souring” 
bacteria or “germs,” which are naturally present in 
milk. During the first few hours after the milk is 
drawn as well as later there may be a number of other 
kinds of bacteria in the milk. That is, good milk may 
contain other bacteria in small numbers as well as the 
natural souring kinds. 

If the milk is kept cool, the souring bacteria and at 
least most of the others do not increase in numbers 
rapidly. But when the ripening of the cream or the 
whole milk, as is common on the farm, begins, or if the 
temperature of the milk is 
around 70 degrees, then all the 
bacteria increase in numbers for 
a time, but after a few hours, 
if the conditions are right and 
the milk normal, the acid-form- 
ing or souring bacteria increase 
much more rapidly and by their 
numbers or their activities kill 
out or “smother” the other 
kinds of bacteria and good 
flavored cream and butter are pro- 
duced. 

But if the undesirable bacteria are 
large in numbers, because of faulty 
handling, or if the natural souring 
bacteria are prevented from increas- 
ing rapidly by unfavorable condi- 
tions, then bad flavors, and unusual 
conditions in the milk occur. 
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Milk is the best food for animals, 
and it is also an excellent food for 
certain bacteria, or “germs” as they 
are sometimes called. Therefore, 
care must be taken to keep out un- 
desirable bacteria and make the con- 
ditions such as to favor the work of 
the souring or desirable bacteria, in 
erder that these may check the ac- 
tivities of the undesirable kinds or 
smother them out. When it is stated 
that extreme cleanliness must be 
observed in the dairy, something more, even, than 
kitchen cleanliness is meant. "In fact, in handling 
milk, the bacteriologist’s meaning of cleanliness must 
prevail. 


All this has been written to indicate how these trou- 
bles are to be prevented or cured :— 


1, The milk must be kept as clean as possible. Dirt 
gets into milk from the cow, from the milker and his 
hands, from the dust in the air settling into the milk, 
and from milk vessels that have not been properly 
washed or handled. The udder and flanks of the cow 
should be brushed and then wiped with a damp cloth, 
or washed and then the water wiped off with a clean 
cloth. The hands and clothing of the milker must be 
clean. No dust should be stirred up at milking time, 
nor the milk allowed to set in a dusty or dirty barn, 
or other place where there are bad odors. 


2. Extreme care must be taken to kill undesirable 
bacteria in all the milk vessels. When these undesirable 
bacteria once get in a dairy—large or small, and estab- 
lish themselves, extra work and care are required to 
get rid of them. 


with 


should first be rinsed well 


Milk vessels 
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milk-warm or cool water, so as to remove the milk 
without curdling it in the seams or depressions in the 
vessels, as will be done by hot water. Then wash 
thoroughly in tepid or milk-warm water with a brush 
and some good washing powder. No matter how clean 
you may think you keep your dishrag, it has no place 
in washing milk vessels. It should not be used. Nor 
should the vessels be wiped. If they are well scalded 
with boiling water or live steam, as they should be, 
and all water immediately drained out of them, they 
will be hot enough to quickly dry themselves. They 
should then be exposed to the sun in a place free 
from dust. 


This applies to all vessels in which the milk is placed 
and it goes without saying that the milk must be kept 
in a clean place free from bad odors and dust. 


3. When it is desired to keep the milk sweet for 
use, the temperature must be kept low, which prevents 
the multiplication and activities of the bacteria, espe- 
cially those that produce normal souring. 


Before the milk or cream is churned, it is usually 
soured or ripened. If kept, for say 24 hours, at a 
temperature of around 70 degrees, and stirred occa- 
sionally, proper ripening may be secured in normal 
cream or milk. When undesirable flavors arise or 
unusual and undesirable conditions in the milk or cream 
occur, correction will usually be secured by care in 
handling. But when such conditions arise it may be a 
good practice for the housewife to mix some sour or 
clabbered milk or buttermilk of good flavor and normal 
condition, with the milk or cream at the beginning of 
the souring or ripening period. A teacupful or two of 
this good flavored sour milk or buttermilk may be well 
stirred into each gallon of the milk or cream to be 
ripened and then the whole stirred again every few 
hours during the ripening process. We should not be 
too ready to blame the cow or the feed. Undesirable 
bacteria and faults in handling are very much more 
likely to be the cause of such troubles. 


A CHAMPION GUERNSEY 


Buttercup’s Norlina, grand champion Guernsey. cow at the North Carolina State Fair. Owned 


by the North Carolina State College. 


Make All Livestock Comfortable 


T IS generally agreed that fattening cattle, or beef 
cattle gaining in flesh and being heavily fed, do 
better in the open, even though the weather be cold, 
than when confined in stables. This is true even in the 
cold climate in the North. But because this is true, 
it does not follow that young growing animals do best 
when left out in the cold, with rain and mud adding to 
their discomfort. Nor does it follow that dairy cows 
whose bodies are not covered with a blanket of fat and 
who are using their feed largely for milk production, 
and not for putting fat on their bodies, will do better 
exposed to cold, dampness, and mud. Nor does it fol- 
low that even fattening cattle will do better out in the 
open, if they must wallow through and lie in the mud 
or dampness, or in the cold winds and rain of our win- 
ter weather. They will probably do better in the open 
than closely housed, even if exposed to wind and rain 
and mud, but if in the open, with protection from wind, 
rain, and mud when they want it, they will do still 
better. 
Dairy cattle and young growing animals all do better 
out in the open than when closely confined, if in addi- 
tion to spending much time out doors they are pro- 
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tected from wind, rain, and mud, and given dry, clean, 
comfortable sleeping quarters. 

Few realize how well it pays to make livestock coi- 
fortable. The fattening steer, eating large quantities 
of feed and making it into fat to cover his body, does 
better in the open, even in very cold weather, because 
he is more comfortable in the open. Even a rain does 
not make him too cold, for he is producing much heat 
in his body and needs cool surroundings. A rain does 
not make an animal uncomfortable in hot weather. 
The beef steer does best when most comfortable, and 
he is more comfortable in the open, even in cool 
weather. 

The dairy cows and young stock are also more com- 
fortable in the open, if the weather is not too cold or 
too damp. They are using their feed for other pur- 
poses than heat and fat production and are not com- 
fortable when dampness, cold winds, and mud make 
them too cold. Therefore, it pays to protect these ani- 
mals from cold winds, rain, and mud, although they 
should be out in the sunshine as much as possible. 

But merely being confined in a stable will not alone 
make any animal comfortable. The stable must be dry 
and clean 


A Properly Proportioned Feed for Cows 


READER has soybeans and a mixed hay—clover 
A with a little timothy—and corn stover for rough- 

age, and corn, wheat, and cotton seed for concen- 
trates. Hs asks for a “properly proportioned mixture” 
of these feeds for dairy cattle. 

If the cattle get all the soybean hay they will eat, or 
even all the mixed clover hay they will eat, they will 
not eat much corn stover, but they will eat some. The 
roughage is all that could be desired, except that he 
has no succulent feed, such as silage, or roots, or green 
grazing. This is a disadvantage, but the dry roughage 
is good. 

In considering the concentrates, it should be noted 
that wheat at present is too high priced, compared with 
other feeds, to be an economical feed for dairy cows, 
if the wheat is of a salable grade or quality. Decem- 
ber wheat on the Chicago market, De- 
cember 17, is quoted at $1.66 a bushel, 
while December corn is quoted at $1.23 
a bushel. If we assume that a bushel of 
wheat is worth 12 per cent more for 
feeding than a bushel of corn, then 
wheat would have to be worth not over 
$1.38 a bushel when corn is $1.23 a 
bushel, to make the two equal in cost for 
feeding purposes. It is therefore appar- 
ent that corn is considerably cheaper than 
wheat for feeding purposes at present 
prices. 

In some sections we have noticed a 
habit of speaking of cottonseed meal 
as “cotton seed,” but this does not 
apply to the sections where cotton 
is grown. Therefore, we take it that 
our reader actually intends feeding 
cotton seed. This is a mistake. A 
ton of cottonseed meal can now be 
bought for little if any more than a 
ton of seed can be sold for. But a 
ton of seed for feeding purposes is 
not worth more than 1,300 to 1,400 
pounds of cottonseed meal. It there- 
fore looks to me as if the wheat 
ought to be sold and wheat bran or 
some other feed purchased, and 

cotton seed sold and cottonseed meal bought, or the 
seed should be traded for meal. 

The wheat must be ground before it can be Satisfac- 
torily fed, and it will also probably pay to grind the 
corn, unless the grinding costs too much. 

Assuming that the cows eat 10 pounds of soybean 
hay, 5 pounds of the mixed hay, mostly clover, and 5 
pounds of corn stover daily, then a mixture of 4 parts 
of corn, and 3 parts each of wheat and cotton seed will 
give a fairly well balanced ration for dairy cows. 

A good rule for feeding milk cows is to give 1 pound 
of such a grain mixture per day for every pound of 
butterfat produced per week, but when the butterfat 
production is not known, then about the best rule is to 
feed 1 pound of the grain mixture for every 3 to 3% 
pounds of milk produced, if it is rich—from Jerseys or 
Guernseys—and if not so rich—from Holsteins—about 
1 pound of grain for every 3% to 4 pounds of milk 


produced. ‘ 


“ATOTHING born on my farm except by a purebred 
sire,” is a mighty good slogan for 1925, Start 


now. 
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All Sizes 
2 to 25 H-P; 





We are Headquarters 
for Large Size 
Heavy Duty Engines, 
Log Saws and 
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edd etete 


Equipped With the 
Famous WICO Magneto 


Easy! Now Only *5° Puts a Witte to Work 


Uses Kerosene Gaso- The WITTE uses any fuel — kerosene, 


line, Distilate or Gas gasoline, distillate or gas. Costs less than 
(No Sp ts Needed) 2 cents an hour to run on a full load. No need to 
bother about todd prices—always use the cheapest and get the best results—50 % surplus power. 


Sold Direct From Factory to You — Save 


cos away from high-priced hired help—get away from the 
hard, back-breaking chores with the rugged, dependable 
WITTE Throttling-Governor Engine. There’s an extra profit of $500 


to $1,000 every year you have this engine on your place doing the hard 
jobs) WITTE ENGINES deliver 50% surplus power with a big saving 















in fuel. So simple that a boy can operate it. Trouble- 

proof, too— the WITTE works every day in any kind 

of weather. Easily moved from job to job, it answers 

every power need on your place. 

Fully The WITTE has many exclusive 

E i d features not found on any other en- 
qu ppe gine, such as the celebrated WICO 


Magneto, the best system of high tension ignition 
known. Far superior to,the old-style battery engine — 
dependable and economical. A new device makes starting easy in the 
coldest weather — just a turn and away it goes. ‘The perfected motor- 
style carburetor and WITTE Hot Spot get the ‘ast bit of power out 
of every charge of fuel. Any speed you want by merely turning a 








The Famous Thirty Year 
WITTE Crankshaft 


Guarantee 


WITTE Crankshafts are Guaranteed abso- 
lately against breaking, bending, warping 
crystalization and wear for thirty (30) years, 
regardless of nature of work done, climate or 
any other conditions. Ed. H. Witte» 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS. 


I know of no other engine crankshaft with 
such a guarantee. Crankshafts are 
drop forged and heat treatedin oil. They are 
ground to a glass finish on precision! athes to 
an accuracy of one-thousant an inch, 
Isit any wonder that WITTE Throttling-Gov- 
ernor Engines are known all over the world for 


20 to 40 Per Cent [embcy 29 salesmen — 


WITTE Throttling-Gov- 
ernor ENGINES come from my factory direct to you at the lowest 
price. You can save as much as 40% by buying direct. 

I make it very easy for anyone to own a 
Easy Terms WITTE—if you want easy terms you can 


havethem. Take a year to pay if you want to—just suit yourself on time, 


90 Days FREE WITTE Throttling-Governor EN- 
GINES come in all styles and sizes from 
TrialonAny Size 3 ., 
25 H-P. So confident am I that this 
engine will make you money and is 
the best and cheapest power you can 
buy, that I will gladly let you try a 
WITTE for 90 days at my risk. And 
if for any reason it’s not right, I 


















thumbscrew on the Witte Speed Regulator. The WITTE ENGINE 
is scientifically designed and ruggedly built to last a lifetime. 


Write Today for My New Engine Book=F REE 


perils See emer? 1 wae = set rs mt ow meee A Reguatery 
No Obligation 


AND 1 say “I'LL MAKE IT RIGHT 


their continuous superior performance? T WON’T COST YOU A 








ever read. Fully illustrated. Tells all about this remarkable engine 
and how easily you can get it to do the hard. jobs on your place. 
Shows details of equipment, many exclusive features and hundreds of 


Vital points about the application of power to your farm. I'll also send you letters from my customers all ay as we Witte Building, 
over the world—over 150,000 of them—people who are actually using WITTES on hard jobs and who 2355 Empire Building, 
know how it can work. by Without obligating mein any way, 

Write me today, a postal will do or clip out the coupon and send it in. You are under GAx Book ei and fall detall of your remark- 
absolutely no obligation by writing me, and my big book is sent at once, all postage paid. oF 






ED. H. WITTE, President, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 2355 Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


2355 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(24-Hour Shipments from Either Kansas City or Pittsburgh.) A 
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The Progresswe Farmer 


Farm Work This Week and Next 


I. A Tobacco Bulletin You Will Need 


Soon 
ANY of the tobacco diseases that do serious 
injury in the field begin their attacks on the 


plant bed, If care is not taken to use dis- 
ease-free plant beds, then the diseases accumulate 
and multiply and may become scattered all over 
the farm as the tobacco crop is rotated from field 
to field. 

“Tobacco Diseases and Their Control” is the title of 
Department Bulletin 1256, just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Copies of this 
bulletin may be had free as long as the supply lasts by 
writing the above department. Among the diseases 
discussed in this timely bulletin are bed-rot, black root 
knot, mosaic, wild-fire, black-fire, leaf spot, etc. The 
practice of growing tobacco in one spot year after year 
without due precaution to prevent and check tobacco 
diseases has caused great loss. The one disease wilt 
has caused the abandonment of tobacco growing in 
many fields, and carelessness in rotating tobacco beds 
and in protecting them from infestation has been re- 
sponsible for great loss. If not checked, losses from 
tobacco diseases will become greater and greater as 
time passes. 

Tobacco growers should write for this bulletin and 
begin fighting the enemies of next year’s tobacco crop 
in time. 


II. Kill Bean and Cowpea Weevils Now 


OST of the weevils that will attack cowpeas 
M next fall will come from eggs laid by female 
weevils that are now snugly stored with the 
seeds. It is the destruction of these females that 
will do more than all else we can do to protect our 
1925 crop. 
The United States Department of Agriculture has 
found that the real cause of the spread of weevils in 
beans and cowpeas is the devel- 


tree with a small stunted 


very slow growth. 


top and trance make« 
It is this kind 
for wood and leave the vigorous ones with big tops to 
grow. 


appe 


good practice to us¢ 


IV. Is Your Machinery Under Shelter ? 


ARM implements will last twice as long and do 

bettes work if they are kept in good working con 

dition. When their season of use is past all equip- 
ment should be cleaned, repaired, oiled or painted, and 
stored in a dry place. Plows, harrows, rollers, drills, 
planters, fertilizer and lime distributors, if put away in 
good condition will be ready to use whenever they may 
be needed. No good farmer will fail to have imple- 
ments under shelter during the bad weather of mid- 
winter. 

) 


V. Review 1924 Work and Prepare 
for 1925 


THAT a fine time these winter evenings give 
to review the record of 1924, pick out the 
successes that have mingled with the fail- 

ures and disappointments, and try to_find out the 
reasons for each failure and each success, so we 
may avoid future failures and disappointments 
and add to our successes in the new year! 


We can do this by learning what others have done 
who have met with the same farm problems that have 
confronted us. There is a great store of help for us 
in the experiment station and extension service bulle- 
tins of our state and in the bulletins of the United 
States Department of Agriculture at Washington. 
These bulletins and circulars were written by men and 
women who have gained experience by years of study 
and work and have thus gathered much information 
we can use to advantage along with what we have 


ubjects, and find a convenient place for them, where 


you may refer to them often. 


4. Take up one subject at a time, find out all you 
can about it, master it, and thus become prepared to 
do better farming than ever. before, 


VI. Fight Orchard Enemies When they 
Are Weakest 


HE insects and diseases that will destroy our 
"T fruit next year will nearly all come from in- 

sects and discases that are now dormant. 
Many of the worst kinds are now on or under the 
trees and vines waiting for the warmth of spring to 
become active and multiply or spread. This is 
especially true of most diseases and of scale and 
aphis. We should not let them slip ‘through the 
winter undestroyed. 


Now that trees and vines are dormant, stronger 
sprays can be used than when they were in a growing 
condition and more tender. Apples, pears, peaches, 
plums, cherries, grapes; berry plants, and ornamental 
plants need a cleaning up so they may be made as free 
as possible of scale, plant lice, and the eggs of several 
insects, and made free, too, of the diseases that cling 
to the trees or parts of them, waiting for the warmth 
of spring to start them on another year of destruction. 
Among these diseases are scab, black rot, brown rot, 
bitter rot, canker, rust, and several others that may be 
found in almost any unsprayed home orchard. 


While the trees are dormant we should (1) prune, 
(2) clean up, and (3) spray. A stronger solution can 
be used now and this is the time when the surface in 
need: of spraying is smallest and when every spot of 
the tree above ground can be reached with the spray. 
Get in touch with your county agent right away and 
write to the extension service of your state agricultural 
college and ask for full instructions in regard to or- 
chard work that should be done 
at this season. 





opment of weevils in‘seeds stored 
near the fields of growing crops. 


A few cowpeas or beans in 
storage from one season to the 
next may become the breeding 


place for very great numbers of 
these insects. In one case it was 
found that a bag containing 69 
pounds of cowpeas carried\over 
50,000 of one kind of cowpea 
weevils—enough to heavily infest 
a field much larger than the 69 
pounds of seed would have plant- 
ed, The conditions that are 
favorable to the keeping of the 
seeds through the winter are also 
favorable to the carrying over of 
the weevils. 

It is evident that the increase 
of these weevils can be largely 
controlled by destroying the wee- 
vils in stored seed or by disposing 
of any surplus seed before the 
new crop of weevils come out 
and infest the new bean or cow- 
pea crop 

Most of wait until warm 
weather in May and June brings 
the weevils out and we see them 
in the seeds the storage 
places before we try to destroy 
them. In the meantime, numbers of the weevils have 
escaped to the fields and egg-laying has begun. It 
then too late to check their ravages, just as it is too 
late when the horse is stolen to lock the barn door. 





us 
Mr. S. H 
of*peanuts raised on 


or in 


1S 


Here is what we must do now to preserve and pro- 
tect our bean and pea seeds, whether we intend to sell, 
plant, or eat them :— 


1. Place the seed in an air-tight crib, bin, box, or bar- 
rel, and treat them with bisulphide of carbon, using not 
less than 10 pounds for each 1,000 cubic feet of space treated, 
or not less than 5 pounds for 500 cubic feet, and not less 


than 1 pound for 100 cubic feet of space. 

2. Pour the liquid over the top of the seeds and quickly 
cover them to hold the fumes in. 

3. Do not inhale the bisulphide fumes and do not allow 
any light or fire near the fumes, not even a pipe of cigar- 
ette. The bisulphide will not injure the for feed, 
food, or planting. 


Ill. Cut Imperfect Trees for Wood 


ARMERS can save money by cutting the dis- 
eased or imperfect trees and leaving the good tim- 
. ber standing. Young pine forests with trees very 
thick are benefited by thinning. The larger trees should 


seed 


usually be left but sometimes this is not the case: is; ii 


Crocker, 





A LESSON FROM 
N. C., and County Agent Ferguson, 


PEANUTS 
of 
Mr. 


Wilson County, 


Crocker’s farm. Mr. Crocker has made it 


learned from our own study and work. Ask yourself 
just what it is you wish to do to make progress in 1925: 


Do you want to get better yields from land through 
building it up? 

Do you want to grow more feed for more liyestock? 

Do you want to know more about dairying, pork pro- 
duction, or poultry raising? 

Do you want to become more accurately acquainted 
with the growing of field, orchard, or garden crops? 

Do you want to build barns and other farm structures? 

Do you want to drain wet land, or terrace land that 
is washing away? 

Do you wish to study how to use the products of your 
farm forest? 


No matter what our problem, we should lose no time 
in preparing a course of study to be taken this winter 
in the family circle by four definite steps :— 

1. Write to your state experiment station, your 
state extension service, and to'the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, asking each to send you a 
list of their free bulletins and circulars. 

2. Then go carefully over these lists, pick out the 
publications best suited to your needs, and ask for 
copies of them. ‘ 


studying a fine bunch 
a practice to buy old 
run-down farms, build them up to a high state of fertility, and sell them at a profit. 
are evidence of his success on this farm. 


Sj, Sorte these . hulletins) and circulars. according. to. Jast for many years a cseenpinmesins Die 


VII. A Few Reminders 


F CROPS are all in and plow- 
ing all done, let’s not even 
then plan for a month or two 

of loafing. Loafing is a habit and 
like other habits it grows. De- 
vote a day to going over the 
farm and looking for jobs that if 
done now will save work later on. 
A day thus spent can be made 
one of the most profitable in the 
whole year. There are few farms 
that have fewer than two or three 
dozen jobs waiting to be done 
when the crops are all in—jobs 
for dry days and wet days, cold 
days and warm days. They are 
waiting and not hidden either. 
* ok * 





This is a good month to ditch 
the wet spots. These spots when 
drained will balance the shape of 
the field and make useful out of 
useless land. 

* ok * 

If folks caré for grapes and 
the garden is 60 feet across, then 
order at once and plant a Moore’s 
Diamond, two Delawares, two 
Concords, and two Catawbas, setting them eight feet 
apart in a straight row. 


worn-out, 
These peanuts 


x* * * 


One kind of fire insurance is to clean up all com- 
bustible trash about the house and barns, see that fire- 
places, flues, and chimneys are safe, burn out the chim- 
neys on a rainy day, and be cautious with matches, 
gasoline, kerosene, and fire. 

: ce : 

The roads, fences, lots, and other features of our 
home surroundings are too often poorly arranged and 
poorly kept. Much can be done in spare time through 
the fall and winter that will greatly add to the appear- 
ance and convenience of the home. And don’t overlook 
planting shade trees, shrubs, and flowers. 

* * * 


White lead and oil, corrosive sublimate, and grafting 
wax are good materials to cover the cut ends of largé 
limbs made while pruning. . 





: oe 
A row of asparagus across the garden will provide 
many good dishes early in the spring and the bed willl 
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Ip | oy Low Protein 
Roughage Roughage 


Roughage Determines 
The Feed To Use 


“What do you feed for roughage?” That’s the ques- Tuxedo Dairy, 24%. In your section of the. country 
tion any E. & D. dealer will ask you when you go in you may be able to get high protein roughage—Clover, 
to buy Tuxedo Dairy Feeds. Alfalfa, Soy Bean, Peavine, etc. Any of these, with 
Ce-re-a-lia Sweets, 20% protein, makes a perfectly 


Selling you the highest priced feed isn’t his reason for — pajanced ration 


being in business at all. Instead, he wants you to use 
the dairy feed that will give you the greatest amount 
of rich milk and the biggest profits. 


In either case, if you use Tuxedo Dairy Feeds accord 
ing to instructions, we guarantee you more or richer 
milk and bigger profits or 
There is no one standard protein feed suitable for | yourymoney back. We make ae 
Dairy Cows under all feeding conditions. If you feed our feeds to fit your needs. THE TUXEDO 
low protein roughage, such as Silage, Johnson Grass, See your dealer about four- LINE OF FEEDS 


Timothy, Corn Fodder, etc., you need, for concentrate, weeks’ trial offer. 





Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CoO. Tuxedo Dairy 
305 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio Tuxedo Chop 
Tuxedo Hog Ration 


S ‘ luxedo Tuxedo Pigeon Feed 
e 


Tuxedo Eggmash 


Dairy FREE Sad 0 enh tie Tuxedo Scratch 
e*our 3 R’S book- Tuxedo Chick 


ya nga guide for Tuxedo Buttermilk 
y .- Starter and 
GUARANTEED ANALYSIS Paseo nl 


Tuxedo Developer 


. WC eT e-a'l 1a Tuxedo ne Fattener 
Sweets 


Take this coupon to your dealer with 25c 
Get a $1 Tuxedo Farm Record Book 


The most complete Farm Record on the market. Simpie, easy to keep, 
you can tell at a glance just what you are doing. 
How to fill out Govt. Income Tax Blanks, etc. The Tuxedo Farm Re- 
cord Book is a reproduction of Hauck’s X-Act Farm Record Book, which 
sells everywhere for $1. : 
Just fill this coupon out, take it to your dealer with 25c, and ask for Tux- 
edo Farm Record Book. If he hasn’t got it, send the coupon to us, en- 
closing 25c, and we will see that you are supplied. 

R. R. No, or 
Name Street Address 


MN, 


MittMtin fA fy 
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City or P. O. 
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N PLANNING for the year 1925, 
[sort Carolina farmers should al- 

ways keep in mind the importance of 
soil improvement, believes I. O. Schaub, 
director of Agricultural Extension for 
the North 
State College. 


Carolina 
Prot. 
Schaub says, “Even 
at the risk of re- 
peating myself, I 
our 


want to urge 


farmers to plan to 


grow some legume 
for soil improve- 
ment this year.” 





Prof. Schaub also 
suggests that farm- 
ers make it a practice to let the county 
farm agent know if he may be of help. 
If the agent knows in advance that he 
will be expected to help with certain 
problems concerning one farmer or a 
group of farmers, he can then plan his 
work better and make arrangements in 
advance to have the necessary specialists 
visit his county. This is important, 
thinks Mr. Schaub. 


I.—A Good New Year Resolution 


NE of the best New Year resolutions 

expressed by a member of the state’s 
official family is that by Commissioner 
W. A. Graham, who says, “It is my am- 
bition during my 
administration to 
see that every farmer 
in this state is led 
to ‘own a pig and a 
cow’ (as Benjamin 
Franklii put it) and 
to produce on _ his 
farm all the 


I. 0. SCHAUB 





own 
meat, bread, milk, 
butter, fruit, and 
W. 4. GRAHAM fuel used by him- 
self and his family.” 
Commissioner Graham says that the 


farmers, whenever weather conditions 


will permit, should finish the plowing 
started last fall. When the ground is 
too wet to plow they should turn their 
attention to cleaning off the ditch and 
creek banks and strengthening the ter- 
races. This is also a good time to look 


after the farm machinery to see that it is 
put in 

Cotton land should be prepared so that 
the crop may be planted as early as 
conditions will justify. 


working order. 


II.—Keep the Tobacco Free From 
Disease. 


TATE Agent J. 

the most suggestion he is 
able to offer this time is to 
urge tobacco growers to treat their seed 
before planting the plant beds. Mr. 
Gray is asking county agents to desig- 
nate certain days when they will help 
growers treat their seed. Tobacco ware- 
housemen are being asked to make free 
seed treatments for the patrons, and 
vocational agricultural teachers in the 
high schools also are being requested to 
give this aid. The idea back of the whole 
movement is to have disease-free seed- 
‘lings planted in the fields this season to 
overcome the ravages of angular leaf- 
spot, wildfire, and other leaf troubles of 
tobacco. Such troubles are costing the 
Tarheel farmer many thousands of dol- 
lars each year and can be largely pre- 
vented by planting disease-free seed in 
clean beds. 


IIIl.—Care of Planting Seed 


O MAN in North Carolina is 

intensely interested in the securing 
of better yields of quality products than 
Dr. R. Y. Winters, one of the leading 
agronomists in the Southern States. His 
suggestions are always valuable and 
timely and are given as the result of 
carefully conducted tests made with the 
crops about which he talks. Dr. Win- 
ters thinks that this is one winter wher 
we should look more carefully than ever 


M. Gray thinks that 
valuable 
farmers at 


more 


cotton seed. The 





after our seed corn and 


unusual season has prevented the har- 
vesting of as much od seed as form- 
erly. 

“For corn, therefore,” says Dr. Wi 
ters, “let me urge that the seed ear 
be placed in a dry place with a good 
circulation of aire Of course, protection 
from insect and rodent pests is desir- 
able. During the warmer days of winter, 
the grain weevil does considerable dam- 
age and this must be looked after ac- 
cording to methods already advised in 
these columns. It has been found that 


as much as seven bushels per acre in- 
crease has been secured from using seed 
corn properly stored and dried. 


“If it becomes ary to buy seed 
corn this year, get it from some man 
nearby who is selecting and looking af- 
ter his corn properly. Seed corn is sen- 
sitive to transfer because corn becomes 
adapted to a certain section and some- 
times a removal of only 50 miles away 
will be accompanied by a decrease in 
yield of from 15 to 20 per cent. The 
best varieties for the different sections 
of North Carolina can be found in the 


necess 


Reference Special of The Progressive 
Farmer. 
“With cotton seed, we have found 


that all seed saved since October 1, con- 
tain a high percentage of moisture and 
are giving a fairly low germination. The 
average germination secured from such 
seed is around 55 per cent. These same 
samples when thoroughly dried give a 
germination of from 70 to 75 per cent 
and the resulting plants are stronger. 
This indicates that all cotton growers 
who have saved seed since October 1 
could use some method of drying out the 
seed and make a profit on the venture. 


I would suggest that this» be done by 
sacking the seed and storing so as to 
leave air space about the bags. If the 
bags could be placed where artificial 
heat could be given, the work could be 
done more quickly and efficiently. Some 
growers are using their tobacco barns 
and drying out the seed at a tempera- 


ture of from 90 to 100 degrees. Two 
or three days of this drying with thor- 
ough ventilation all the time will give 
excellent results and then when the dry- 
ing 1s completed the seed should Be so 
stored that they will not again collect 
moisture. If left_in the barn, the sacks 
should be kept off the ground and the 


ventilators closed. 


“Recleaning or grading the cotton seed 
will help this year. Tests made with 
graded and ungraded seed of the same 
variety have given increased yields of 


from 103 to 237 pounds of seed cotton 
per acre. 


The increase of 237 pounds 





JETER 


was secured from tests made this season. 


The recleaned seed also give a better 
stand and» more vigorous individual 
plants.” 

Dr. Winters says that lespedeza con- 
tinues to grow in popularity in Union, 
\nson, and Stanly counties. Recent ob- 
ervations in other counties indicate that 
this crop might well be increased with 
profit. The seed are usually sowed in 


i 
February on lands now in small grains. 
( 


Jne bushel, or 28 pounds, of the seed is 


owed over the grain. Growing this 
crop makes it possible to have some 
summer legume without breaking the 


land after grain. It is a good crop for 
soil improvement, says Dr. Winters. 


IV.—Time to See About Fertilizers 


‘'THE farmer who does not know in a 

general way about the fertility of 
his different fields is not in a position to 
buy his fertilizers most effectively,” says 
W. F. Pate, fertility 
agronomist for the 
North Carolina Ex- 
periment Station. 
“During January is 
a good time to 
make a survey of 
observations made 
on the farm and to 
determine the mix- 
tures or formulas 
that would best suit 
the different crops on the different fields. 
Then the grower is able to figure out the 
amount of the materials he should buy 
or the mixtures he should use.” 

Mr. Pate that one of the out- 
standing faults in our present use of 
fertilizers is that we are not using enough 
nitrogen. ‘This seems to be one of the 


says 


failures of North Carolina farmers,” 
says Mr. Pate. “All of our experi- 
ments this year show that where 


we used the. most nitrogen, we got the 
best acre yields. Possibly, the high cost 
of the nitrogen-carrying materials pre- 


vents us from using as much as we 
should. Our tests further show that 
nitrate of soda continues to lead as a 


carrier of nitrogen for both cotton and 


V.—Soybean Seed Supply Short 


“THE supply of soybean seed is going 

to be short this year,” says E. C. 
Blair, extension agronomist, who spends 
most of his time out in the state. “I 
believe it will be a good idea for our 
farmers to buy their soybean seed early 
as the price will be higher later. This 
good time to get our red 
clover and lespedeza seed. In some cases 
it is wise to prepare for planting spring 


is also a 
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SELECT YOUR SEED CORN 
Good sound ears, well filled out to both ends, and of uniform type are best. 
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NOW 
Read what 


Dr, R. Y. Winters says on this page. 








The Progréssibe Faviter 


January Work for Tarheel Farmers 


Extension Service Leaders Have Valuable Hints for the New Year 
By F. H. 


oats. The Fulghum variety is recom- 
mended.” 


VI.—Insect Suggestions by 
Sherman 
“JANUARY is a good month in which 


to make a clean-up of trash and 
remnants in and around gardens and 
truck patches, including the controlled 
burning off of ditch 
banks, hedge rows, 
and terraces,” says 
Franklin 
chief of the Division 
of Entomology of 
the North Carolina 
Experiment Station. 
“Orchardists should 
be looking after the 
dormant spraying of 
fruit trees to control 
scale insects. Cotton growers who are 
looking forward to the use of poisons 
for the control of boll weevil during the 
approaching season, should make sure 
that supplies and equipment will be 
available.” 


VII.—A Warning to Cotton 
Growers 
“{*OTTON growers of North Carolina 


for the past two years have been 
particularly fortunate in having weather 
conditions favor them in their fight on 
the boll weevil. The time is coming, 
whether it will be this next season or 
later, when seasonal conditions will favor 
the weevil,” says W. Bruce Mabee, ex- 
tension entomologist. “Every cotton 
grower, therefore, should make due pre- 
parations this winter for a fight against 
the weevil during the coming season. 
If the weevil is bad, he will have his 
dusting machine and calcium arsenate 
on harid for the emergency. If he should 
be fortunate and escape damage this 
coming season, machines and poison will 





MR. SHERMAN 


carry over another season without any 
loss or deterioration,” 
Mr. Mabee says that county agents 


generally report good results from boll 
weevil work during the past 
The yearly reports received in December 
show favorable results from dusting 
demonstrations for the control of the 
weevil. Although the weevil injury has 
been very light during the past season, 
in a few sections severe damage was 
encountered. The county agents report 
that dusting was profitable in every in- 
stance where it was carried out care- 
fully. 

County Agent G. W. Falls reported 
from Pasquotank County that one 
grower, Mr. S. H. Reid, kept a record of 
his dusting work. On an acre that he 
dusted three times, he secured 1,600 
pounds of seed cottom. On an acré 
that he did not dust he got less than 
half that amount. Mr. Walter Harris 
got a bale to the acre where he dusted 
and averaged only half a bale to the 
acre in a field adjoining where he did not 


season. 


dust. This is only one example to be 
found among the county agents’ re- 
ports. 


x % 8 
A RECENT report from the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
tells of a pair of two-year-old steers on 
a Western farm that were fed alike in 
the same lot for a period of five and 
one-half months after which they were 
slaughtered and the carcasses compared. 
One dressed carcass weighed 715 pounds 
and the other one weighed 470 pounds, 
the latter a common steer with no 
breeding, and the former by a purebred 
beef sire. The dressing percentage of 
the purebred steer was 61 per cent and 
that of the scrub was only 42 per cent. 
The purebred steer brought 19 cents 
per pound wholesale and the scrub 12 
cents. The difference in weight and the 
difference in price together made the 
purebred steer bring a little better than 
double the money received for the scrub, 


Sherman, 
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How much of this difference was due to seed? 


ONE are the days when tobacco can be sold for a good price regard- 


less of kind or quality. 


Now you see tobacco, as I do, bringing 40c, 50c or better per pound while 
another lot is bringing only 16c per pound. 

Today there is but one way to make money growing tobacco. That way 
is to grow the kind that brings a good price at market. The kind that sells 
for 20c or less doesn’t pay for your labor and costs of growing. 


Good methods, skill in cultivation, careful 
worming and care in curing amount to lit- 
tle if the seed are not right. It is a law 
of nature that seed of poor quality can only 
produce a similar plant. 


Much of the difference between 40c Tobacco 
and 16c Tobacco is due to seed. And the 
cost of good seed is the smallest cost in 
growing a crop. 


It requires the same amount of labor to 
plant and cultivate a crop of poor quality 
as it does a crop that will bring a good 
price at market. A dollar or two spent for 
seed often makes a difference of several 
hundred dollars when the crop is sold. 


Quality That Cannot Be Equalled 


Growing Tobacco is a business in itself. 
Growing tobacco seed is another business. 
Our fifty-eight years’ experience in grow- 
ing Slate’s Seed enable us to produce a 
quality that cannot be equalled. 


On our Hyco Seed Farm we grow all the 
Tobacco Seed we sell. Our breeding sched- 
ule gives us parent plants of the best char- 
acteristics. Our strains are constantly im- 
proved. A special cleaning process takes 
out all filth and imperfect seed, giving us 
seed of strong vitality and almost 100% 
purity. 


Slate’s strong, virile seed produce strong 
plants that catch the soil and grow off rap- 
idly. When transplanted they do not linger 
between life and death for days, but quick- 
ly freshen up and commence to grow. 


Thousands of Progressive Farmer subscrib- 
ers order their seed from us each year. 
Listed on this page are some of our lead- 
ing varieties. You can order from this page 
or write us and we will send you our 1925 
catalog picturing and describing all varieties. 


Our Discovery in Treated Seed 


For years we have been quietly at work 
treating seed. Our discovery exceeds our 
hopes. Planters may expect from Slate’s 
Treated Seed the removal of all danger of 
seed carrying “Wild Fire,” “Angular Spots” 
or other disease germs. Seed that will be 
free from “Damping Off’—seed with im- 
proved germination. Our catalog tells the 
full story. 


Write for This Free Book 


“Tobacco Culture,” our 32 page book, gives 
authentic information on all branches of 
Tobacco growing; will be mailed free on 
request. It deals with every step from the 
preparation of the seedbed to the curing. 
Write for free copy. Ask us any questions 
in regard to growing Tobacco that puzzle 
you. 


SLATE SEED CO. 


Producers of 95% of the World’s Commercial Supply of Tobacco Seed 


Box 149, South Boston, Va. 












Guide to 
Gardening 
and Catalog 
Mailed Free on Request 
Every subscriber of The Progres- 


sive Farmer can have this helpful 
book. Post card brings it. 





Grown Where They Attain 
Perfection 


For everything that grows there is some section 
where it attains greater perfection than anywhere else. 


Just as soil, climate and rainfall make our Hyco Seed 
Farms ideal for Tobacco Seed, so they make Colorado 
ideal for Cantaloupes, Connecticut best for Sweet 
Corn, Georgia the place for perfection in Water- 
melons. 


After fifty-eight years of study we are growing Slate’s 
Seeds where each attains perfection. Such seed come to 
you full of vitality. They produce in your garden a 
larger yield of more richly flavored vegetables. They 
give to the planter that joy of attainment of producing 
the best. 


Our 1925 Guide to Gardening, illustrating and describ- 
ing these seeds and how to grow them, will be mailed 
free on request. 


Enclose 10c with your request and we will send you a 
full size packet of the pride of our Tomatoes, Slate’s 
Extra Early Perfection, the earliest, smoothest, best 
flavored tomato to be ‘found 


—_— 
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Slate’s Seeds Pay Best 


Some Leading Varieties—Postcard 
Brings Catalog Describing All 
Varieties 


3001— SLATE’S IMPROVED GOLD 
LEAF—The leaf is Jong and broad, very 
similar in shape tO that of the Warne, 
but of finer texture and less inclined to 
cure green at the shoulders. It produces 
a combination of weight and quality that 
cannot be equalled by any other sort. 
Is the easiest kind of all to cure a rich 
golden yellow. We originated the Gold 
Leaf tobacco and today we have the 
purest and best strain of this tobacco to 
be found in the world. Oz., 75c; % tb., 
$2.25; Lb., $6. Postpaid. Treated seed— 
Oz., $1.25; % tb., $4; Lb., $10. 

















Slate’s Improved Gold Leaf 
3002—SLATE’S IMPROVED BIG WARNE.—One 


of the best bright sorts for Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, or Georgia. The leaves 
are long, medium broad, and well spaced on 
the stalk For thin or medium soils, this 
makes an ideal variety. Cures into a_ bright 


yellow leaf with good weight and fine texture. 


Oz., 60c; 4 Ib., $1.75; Lb., $5.00. Postpaid. 
Treated Seed—Oz., $1.00; 4 lb., $2.75; Lb., $7.50. 


3004—SLATE’S ADCOCK.—Leaf is medium long, 
rather broad, and cures easily. Leaves are set 
very wide apart on the stalk, causing it to 
ripen uniformly. Produces best upon medium 
fertile soils. 


Oz., 60c; % Ib., $1.75; Lb., $5.00. Postpaid. 
Treated Seed—Oz., $1.00; 4 Ib., $2.75; Lb., $7.50. 


3008—SLATE’S IMPROVED WHITE STEM ORO- 
NOKO.—This is a tobacco adapted to a wide 
range of uses and almost all kinds of soils. 
On medium to thin soils, it will make the high- 
est class of bright leaf and on rich soils it will 
make a medium bright or mahogany. The leaf 
is medium long, broad, very fine texture, and 
easily cured. 


Oz., 50c; % Ib., $1.50; Lb., $4.00. Postpaid. 
Treated Seed—Oz., 75c; 4 Ib., $2.25; Lb., $6.00. 


3034—HICKORY PRYOR.—A bright tobacco not- 
ed for its high color and heavy weight. On 
sandy soils where it is hard to obtain good 
weight, this makes an ideal soil. Leaf is medi- 
um long, broad, and tapering to sharp tip. Fine 
texture, well spaced on stalk, and easily cured. 


Oz., S0c; % lb., $1.50; Lb., $4.00. Postpaid. 
Treated Seed—Oz., 75c; % Ib., $2.25; Lb., $6.00. 
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CHAPTER IX (Contimued) 


O WE meandered over the hill and 

down into the clearing as though we 

had come all that way to talk about 
the weather to Honey. It was still and 
hot there in tke valley and as we cut 
around the orchard we could see ,mil- 
lions of bees popping in and out of the 
circles of hives around the honey house. 
We gave them plenty of room and 
headed for Honey's shack. Sure enough, 
he was home, mixing something in a 
bowl at the table just as he had been 
doing that other day when Bill and I 
called. He caught up the bowl in both 
hands and stood staring at us. 

“Howdy!” Mel said. ‘Hot, ain’t it?” 

“Yeah.” Honey looked past him to see 
how many more were coming. 

“How are you, Honey?” Cash asked. 

“Me? Oh, I'm feelin’ good.” 

“Don't the hot weather bother you?’ 

“Me? No; I feel best when it’s hot.” 

“T thought you looked sort of pale 
when we come in.” 

“That’s ‘cause I’ve been 
much lately, that’s all ’tis. 
in’ else.” 

“Whew!” Mel wiped his face. “Got 
iny drinkin’ water handy? I told the 
hoys back yender on the hill that I was 
comin’ down here for a drink if I never 
ot home.” 

Honey looked easier and set down the 
bowl. “Yeah; I'll fetch a pail.” 

When we had all had a drink Mel 
nicked up the bowl and _ sniffed it. 
“Spearmint and_ sasprilly. What you 
mixin’ up, Honey?” 

“Test a little sort of medicine, Mel.” 

“Sick?” 

Honey hesitated. 
very smart for some 
which didn’t hitch with 
told us a minute before. 

“T thought mebbe ‘twas for 34 
brother,” Mel said, putting down the 
bowl. “Somebody said he was visitin’ 
you and was sort of ailin’.” 

Honey began to breathe faster. 
—he’s been gone for quite a spell.” 

“Has? Went suddin, didn’t he?’ 

Honey’s right hand rested on the ta- 
ble and I could see it tremble. “Well,” 
he said, “he—he’s kind of a wanderer, 
you know, and he don’t never stay long 
in one place.” 

Mel walked up and down the room, 
taking pains to show his badge. “Honey”, 
he said, “I've got to ask you a few ques- 
tions ‘bout your brother, not out of 
personal and private motives, but as an 
officer of the law.” 

Honey turned white. “He never did 
no crime that I know of,” he said, his 
voice growing faint. 

Mel scowled. “Now, my friend, it'll 
pay you to be square with me for I’m 
sure to ketch you in the act if you give 
me false tes-ti-mony. That’s a crime 
in itself, a serious crime, and, it seems 
to me, you’re mixed up in enough crimes 
as 'tis.”” Mel looked at him fiercely but 
all he saw was a trembling old man all 
ready to cry. 

“T’ve come up here after the truth 
and calculate to git it,” the sheriff went 
on. 

“T ain’t done nothin!” Honey whis- 
pered. 

“Are you sure of it?” 

“Who said I had?” 

“That don’t matter. There’s a few 
things that look a leetle mite suspicious 
ag’inst you.” 

“T ain’t done nothin’, Mel.” 

“You jest answer a few questions. 
Didn’t your brother disay.pear from this 
place about the time Spencer Spudd was 
murdered ?” 

Honey threw up his trembling hands 
and staggered backward. “I ain’t goin’ 
to tell,” he cried. “No, sir. I ain’t go- 
in’ to tell.” And he went through the 
open window like a rabbit. 

“Capture that man!” Mel roared. 
“Halt or I fire!’ Which was a rather 


’ 


sweatin’ so 
’Tain't noth- 


“Well, I ain’t been 
time,” he said, 
what he had 


your 


“He 


, 


far-fetched threat as he had forgotten 
to bring his revolver. 
Honey was in the moving business 





By MERRITT P. ALLEN 


and already half way across the clear- 
ing when we got out of the house. He 
was less foolish than he looked for he 
headed straight for his hives and as he 
ran among them he knocked over half 
a dozen and then dove into the honey 
house inside the ring. We were only 
twenty feet behind but right then and 
there we wished every foot was a mile 
and a half. Suffering cats! Before we 
could stop or turn the bees from those 
upset hives, with all their neighbors and 
relatives and lodge brothers, lit into us. 
I should say, as a rough guess, that 
there were twenty-eight billion in all 
and every one went right ahead and did 
what was expected of him. It is a won- 
der they didn’t sting us into Kingdom 
Come, and they might have but for a 
pile of fresh hemlock branches that 
Honey had just brought in from the 
woods, perhaps to make medicine from. 
We snatched them up in both hands 
and swinging them around our heads 
with all our might ran back to the 
house, where we slammed the doors and 
windows shut. Even at that, each of 
us had a swell feeling in plenty of spots. 


IV 

OR the time being Honey was as safe 

in his honey house surrounded by 
his bees as he would have been in a 
fort with five armies in the dooryard. 
All the sheriffs this side of Timbuctoo 
couldn't have reached him just then. 
Mel fumed and sputtered and swore 
and sweat, but didn’t dare stick his nose 
outdoors. We did a powerful lot of 
talking and about sunset all marched 
home, not covered with glory so you 
would notice it. 

Bill was quiet all through supper, but 
soon as we got out of the house he 
said, “Honey put it all over us this af- 
ternoon, didn’t he?” 

“T'll say so!” I answered. 

“You going to let him get away with 
it?” 

“Looks to me as though he has.” 

“He hasn't ’s far as I am concerned,” 
Bill said. “I’m going back there to- 
night and find his still, You think I’m 
going to get stung all over and not hit 
back? He has a still up there and I 
know where it is.” 

“Yes, you do.” 

“Anybody with the sense of an ossified 
clam would know it is in that honey 
house.” 

“It couldn’t be in a safer place,” I 
said, rubbing my nose, which had two 
stings on it. “If you want to go calling 
on bees, you can go alone for all of 
me.” 

“You dumb bell!” he snapped. “Bees 
ain't out at night. You're a bird, you 
are! You've got the making of a deputy 
sheriff in you. We'll have to call you 
Little Mel.” 

Of course I went with him after that. 
It was dark when we got back to the 
clearing and Honey was in his house 
once more, so we headed for the hives. 
Everything was quiet and we walked 
right up to the honey house without 
stirring up a single bee. The house was 
used for storing honey and thingé so it 
had only one window, as we could see 
the moonlight. We were just opposite 
that window when we heard a low 
moan. My hair stood up. Then up into 
the window rose the long, white face of 
Spencer Spudd. In that minute I be- 
lieved in ghosts. 


CHAPTER X 
The Veiled Mystic 
WAS never so scared in my life and 
I am not ashamed to admit it. Up 
to that time I hadn’t believed in 
spooks, which made it all the worse. A 
spiritualist might not have been sur- 
prised at such a sight, but when I saw 
Spencer’s ghostly face rise up in that 
window—it seemed to float in the half 
darkness like a white toy balloon—I was 
surprised and scared all but to death. 





learn what Bill 
lit out zigzagging 


I didn’t wait to 
thought about it; I 
among those bee hives like an extra 
spry streak of greased lightning. I 
turned toward Honey's house, for there 
was a light there and just at that time 
I did not’feel like striking into the dark 
woods alone. Oh, I don't make any 
bones of saying that that ghost had my 
goat good and plenty. | crashed in with- 
out rapping and as I flung open the door 
I caught a glimpse of Honey going out 
the window as he had done that after- 
noon. Rudolpho stood by the table, on 
which were some bottles of moonshine, 
and he faced me with a revolver in his 
hand. 

“What are you doing here?” he snap- 
ped, “his little black eyes looking past 
me into the night. 

“I’ve seen a ghost!” I panted, clos- 
ing the door and leaning against it. 

“A ghost?” His voice was not so 
sharp; the fact that I was alone re- 
lieved him, “Is that what you came here 
to say?” 

“Yes,” I could not talk more, being 
winded. 

He saw me looking at the bottles and 
his eyes hardened. They seemed to go 
clear through me and hold me to the 
wall like long spikes. 

“What do you think is in those bot- 
tles?” he shot at me. 

That was as tight a place as I was 
ever in. I thought then, and still think, 
that if I had told him what was in them 
he would have shot me in my tracks. 
If he had suspected that I knew one half 
what I did about him there would have 
been no question as to what he would 
have done. He would not have let a 
human life interfere with his plans. His 
revolver was still pointed at me and I 
was sick at the thought of what might 
happen. 

“I don’t know what is in them,” I 
managed to lie. “Medicine, probably.” 

That gave him his cue. “Yes,” he 
said, putting the gun in his pocket, 
“some of Honey’s homemade medi- 
cine.” 

That eased me up so that I could go 
on lying more natural. “Lots of folks 
take it,” I said. “Ma buys it and sends 
it to grandma in Albany. She thinks it 
keeps her from having the shingles.” 

Rudolpho thought the wool was a foot 
thick over my eyes so he went on as 
friendly as could be, “It is wonderful 
what medical knowledge some of these 
backwoodsmen -have. Professor Van 
der Goot, who is a very nervous man, 
had consulted dozens of noted physi- 
cians, but none of their prescriptions 
have done for him what these herbs 
have. Tonight I accidentaly broke the 
last bottle and he could not sleep until 
I had procured more for him, so I was 
obliged to come clear up here at this 
late hour.” 

That was a nice fat lie and thinking 
I had swallowed it whole he was him- 
self again. 

Ii 


* HAT did you say about a ghost?” 
he asked pleasantly. 

For the moment, having a flesh and 
blood scare on my hands, I had forgot- 
ten the spook. “I saw one,” I said, “and 
I ran here to get away from it. 

“Did it chase you?” he asked, grin- 


ning. 
“No. It was in the honey house” 
“Oh, I see. It was probably Honey, 


he has just stepped out to attend to his 
bees.” 

I didn’t let on that I knew Honey had 
beat it for fear he would be caught 
selling moonshine. But I told him that 
I had seen Spencer Spudd’s ghost and 
there was no doubt about it. 

His face was as white as it could be. 
“What are you talking about, boy?” he 
cried, shaking me by the shoulders. 
“What do you mean?” 

“I mean that I saw Spencer’s ghost in 
the. honey house.” 


The Progressive Farmer 


The Spirit of Spencer Spudd 


He leaned on the table and stared at 
me. For a man who pretended to.be a 
spirit medium’s helper he was terribly 
cut up at the mention of a spook. 

“See here,” he said, narrowing his 
eyes as though he suspected a trap, 
“what are you doing up here at this 
time of night?” and his hand moved 
back to his hip. 

I had“to lie to save my life again 
“Bill and I were up to the pond fish- 
ing—” 

“At night?” 

“Yes; bullpouts bite best at night, you 
know. We cut across past the honey 
house on our way home.” 

“Where is Bill?” 

“T don’t know. I suppose he ran some- 
where the same as I did when he saw 
the ghost.” 

He leaned on the table, thinking. I 
watched him, afraid of him and afraid 
to go out in the dark. Talk about being 
between the devil and the deep blue sea, 
it’s not a patch on being between a 
bloody minded bootlegger and a ghost. 

Finally he said, “I suppose you got 
very tired fishing?” 

“Yes,” I lied. 

“On your way home you sat down to 
rest, fell asleep and dreamed all this.” 

“Not on your life,” I told him. “I 
saw Spencer’s ghost just as plain as I 
see you. You believe in ghosts, don’t 
you?” 

Of course, seeing as what he pre- 
tended to be, he had to say that he did. 
“But,” he added, “my association with 
Professor Van der Goot has taught me 
to discard the old notion that spirits 
haunt the places familiar to them in 
life.” 

“This place wasn’t familiar to Spen- 
cer,” I said. “I don’t think he ever 
came here unless’—and I don’t know 
why I said that—“unless he came the 
night he was murdered.” 

I was looking at him as I spoke and 
I saw his face turn white. “This is ab- 
surd,” he said, pulling himself together. 
“I cannot waste time listening to your 
ridiculous dreams.” He put the bot- 
tles of “medicine” in a basket, opened 
the door and stopped. 

“Are you going back to town with 
me?” he asked, and by the tone of his 
voice I knew that he wanted me to. He 
was just as afraid of the ghost as I was. 

“Yes,” I said and we struck out at a 
fast walk, keeping clear of the honey 
house and going straight up over the 
hill through the woods. His car was 
down by the road and he carried me 
home. 

I crept up the back stairs to our room, 
but Bill wasn’t there. I was safe, but 
it gave me a blue sweat to think what 
might have happened to him. Had the 
ghost carried him off? Had he hurt 
himself running in the dark? Was he 
still looking for me in the woods? 
Should I call Cash and Ma? It was 
probably because I had faith in Bill, be- 
cause I knew that he could take care of 
himself, that I did nothing. I waited 
what seemed to be about seven thousand 
years, though it was less than two hours, 
and then in he came, fresh as a daisy. 

“Suffering cats!’ I said. “Where’ve 
you been?” 

“Oh, nowhere in particular,” he an- 
swered, beginning to undress as though 
nothing had happened. 

“Where'd you go when you saw the 


ghost?” ; 
“Ghost?” He looked at me perfectly 
blank. “What ghost?” 


“Sister of Samuel! 
Spencer’s ghost?” 

“Spencer’s ghost!’ 
out. “Where?” 

“In the honey house.” 

“In the honey house!” His mouth 
dropped open. “Of course I didn’t see 
it. Did you?” 

“Did I? Til say I did. And you 
didn’t?” “No.” 

I stared at him and he stared at me. 
“You've been dreaming,” he finally said. 


(Continued next week) 


Didn’t you see 


His eyes bugged 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


Br DA, J. W. HOLLAND 


The Bells Are Ringing 


It is New 








Te go the bells again. 
Year. Little children are 
and dancing their glee. To them, time 
merely crawls along. Young people are 
together, love - mak- 
ing,.and counting the 
slow-passing years, 
till their dreams 
come true. To them, 
time moves slowly. 
The middle aged are 
quiet. Time, to them, 
is moving faster, and 
they know that each 
year brings its hard- 
ships as well as its joys. 

If we are sensible, there are many 
things we want to happen to us and our 
friends in nineteen hundred and twenty- 
five. 

We want to be kinder! Faces are 
certain to wrinkle with time, but whether 
they wrinkle up or wrinkle dojvn will de- 
pend on whether we are kind or unkind. 





DB. HOLLAND 


This morning, I saw a man beating a 
poor horse because his feet would not 
catch in the snowy pavement. I am glad 
that my sister does not have to live with 
that man. In his heart he is unkind. 

Kindness will pay bigger heart-divi- 
dends than most any attitude of mind we 
hold toward others. 


singing | 


or Better Results 
on Your Farm 


esc ly KS, MORSE & CO. has been special- 
izing for more than 60 yearsin the production 
of better farm power equipment. ‘‘Bigger value 
for‘the money’’ has been the Fairbanks-Morse 
idea for more than half a century. 


As a result, Fairbanks-Morse Products are 
being used today on more than a million farms. 
Farmers have learned by actual experience that 
any product bearing the Fairbanks-Morse name 
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Over 400,000 farmers use this B”’ Feed Grinders 









has been designed and built to do its work at 
the lowest possible cost and to do it right. 

Look over the products on this page. Note the 
low prices. Compare the quality. Why take 
chances when it costs no more—even less—ta 
get the best? 


The local Fairbanks-Morse authorized dealer 
will be glad to give you complete information. 
Send the coupon for latest descriptive literature, 


battery isbeing charged. En- 
gine power alone or electric 
light alone at any time. 
Doubleutilityatonelowcost. 


Prices 
No. 114 Plant........ $325.00 
ee eee $525.00 





I bought an article in a store today. 
The Christmas rush is on. A young, in- 
experienced clerk was trying to tie up 
my package. The floor-walker saw her 
dilemma, and “called” her in harsh 
words. As I left the counter I said to 
the floor-walker, “Treat that girl kinder | 
and she will do better.” He said, “Who | 
the — are you?” | 


That man will never succeed. In his | 
heart he has the nature of an animal, | 
and not a kind gentleman. 

We are going to dig some new graves 
this year and bury our grudges there. 
Every now and then my good wife han- 
dies rather roughly the accumulated piles 
of paper and stuff that get on top of my 
desks. Sometimes I miss something that 
I wanted, but, in the main, her work is 
best, for “junk” will smother us if we 
do not destroy and bury it. Our souls 
get piled full of memories of unneigh- 
borly acts and words. The deeper the ac- 
cumulation, the harder to really live. Dig 
out that old grudge, and while the bells 
are ringing, and the children singing, 
bury it deep in forgetfulness. 

We are going to quit pitying ourselves, 
if we are wise. I have worse than wasted 
every hour that I have spent in pitying 
myself, because I may have had a hard 
time. Hardship is the compliment a 
wise Providence hands to the plucky 
souls. 

The American farmer has, in the past 
four years, shown his ability to “dig in,” 
and now he is going to show the world 
his equal ability to “dig out.” Not self- 
pity, but a chance, is the need of valor. 

: We are going to go right on working 
tor bettered conditions of life. We are 
going to sin less, and repent more, and 
Pray more sincerely, and look up more 
often; visit the sick and encourage the 
hopeless; add a word of reproof to the 
careless, and extend a hand to the lonely. 
If we do, the year opening, amid the bells, 
will not close with the knells, 

“Ring out the old, 

Ring in the new; 


Ring out the false, 
Ring in the true.” 


wow ow 
Favorite Bible Verses 


(Selected by Progressive Farmer Readers) 
OR God sent not his Son into the 
world to condemn the world, but 

that the world through him might be 

Saved—John 3:17, 

Go to the ant, thou sluggard: con- 

sider her ways, and be wise.—Prov. 6:6. 





engine becauseitislowin first 
cost, low in operating cost, 
andisabsolutely dependable. 
Itis simple, sturdy and pow- 
erful. Has high tension bat- 
tery or magneto ignition; 
suction fuel feed; positive 
lubrication; renewable die- 
cast bearings; parts subject 


Grind grain mixtures as well 
as any single grain. When 
grinding plates are worn on 
one side they can be turned 
and used again. Non-bridg- 
ing hopper, safety flywheel, 
cutting knife adjustable 
from outside—extreme sime 
plicity assures long life. 





Steel Eclipse Windmills 
All parts are completely en- 
closed and run in oil. Cut 
pinion and worm gear elim- 





Home Water Plants 


At an extremely low cost you 
canhave water under pressure 
—hot or cold—in bathroom, 
kitchen,laundry,barn, water- 
ing trough—wherever you 
want it. The Fairbanks-Morse 
Home Water Plant operates 


to wear are hardened and Prices 
ground; crankshaft, con- No. : peeccecceeeccoes = . 
necting rod and camshaftare _ piece eccce onan 
drop forgings. More dro eS See eeeeeee 

4 Cash f. o. 6. factory 


forgings and specially heat 
treated partsare used thanin 
any other engine of this type. 
Highest quality obtainable— 
at the lowest price possible! 


Prices 
14 h. p. bat. equipt.$ 48.50 
14 h. p. mag. equipt. 58.50 
Pp 
Pp 





3h. p. bat. equipt.. 83.50 
3h. p. mag. equipt. 98.50 
6h. p. mag. equipt. 153.50 
Prices quoted are cash 
tf. 0. b. factory; add freight 
to your town 


Home Light 
and Power Plants 


Both electric light and en- 
gine power from one plant 
at one cost. Engine power is 
available at belt pulley while 


inate many parts. Crank- 
shaftis drop forged. All work- 
ing parts machinéd to close 
limits. Simple, all - metal 
construction—builtforalife- 
time of service. Self-regulat- 
ing. Quick down stroke, slow 
lift—actual pumping two- 
thirds of the time. Wheel is 
tilted to take advantage of 
slightest wind. Sizes: 8 ft. 
and larger. 

Other Fairbanks-Morse Products 
are wathing machines, electric 
motors, a complete line of general 
service pumping equipment, pump 
jacks, power heads, etc. 


automatically. There is an 
outfit to draw water from 
cistern, spring, shallow well 
or deep well. 


120 gallons per hour capacity 
pump, 60-cycle motor, 8-gal. 
galv’d tank, complete. $84.75 


200 gallons per hour capacity 
pump, 60-cyclemotor, 35-gal. 
galv’d tank, complete $115.00 
Also larger sizes, for engine 
or electric drive, correspond- 
ingly low priced. 


Prices quoted are cash 
f. o. b. factory 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers 


NOTE TO DEALERS 


Chicago, U. S. A. 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. 261 
900 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Without any obligation on my part, send free 
descriptive literature and complete information 
concerning the items I have checked below. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co, 
has a new sales plan 
that offers greatly in- 
creased opportunity ta 
dealers in open terri- 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Products —""Every 0 are Sous Dente pO PPT errr Ter rr rT Tyrer rT creer TEP TTT TTP Err tory. Write for detaila, 
Line a Leader O Home Light and Power Plants Address...........eceeeceeeeeeeeneenees ry) (eee bas 

0 Steel Eclipse Windmills 

0 Washing Machines Ws 0.00.0. 5:04640600606.00400809608 State..... boeecesene oes 
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Prolific Tomato, 








Nicholson’s Tested Seeds 


WE HAVE JUST RECEIVED OUR 1925 CATALOG FROM THE PRINTER 
This is the finest catalog we have ever issued, consists of 56 pages, fully illustrated, 
and four pages in beautiful colors. 

It tells all about Nicholson’s Purity Brand Recleaned Tested Seeds, including Nichol- 
son’s New Honey Batt Cantaloupe, New Perfection and Honey Boy Watermelons, 
Giant Prizetaker Onion, Mammoth Zinnias, Rosebushes, Gladioli 
Bulbs, selected Seed Corn, Cotton Seed, New Dwarf Feterita, Big Head Millet, and 
hundreds of other seeds, all specially selected for the Southern Planter. 

Send your name and address today for a copy of this beautiful Catalog, and make 
your selection of seeds, etc., you will want for the coming season. 
paper when writing. 


Yours for Better Seeds, Better Crops! 


ROBERT NICHOLSON SEED COMPANY, Dallas, Texas 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Mention this 




















Silk Lined and Padded 


low every woman can have a big, Saypetoee Genuine Fur 

arf. Manchurian Wolf, or Chinese , is soft, warm, 
lustrous silky long hair with thick pile. Beautiful in a pear, 
ance and wears splendidly. Elegantly lined with fine ait and 
nicely pa . tiead and bushy tail. Length, 47 
nchesa; width 12inches. Big enough to keep you snugly warm. 

ear it fastened close at neck or flung loose over je 
This amazing price only during this sale. Rush your order— 
you may never bave such an opportunity. 

b: 


ity 
Just pay Postman on arrival 
ere cbttae sue bet bales = 


INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER CO. 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELI- 
ABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the sub- 
scriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us 
within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any 
one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent mis- 
representation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to 
adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertis- 
ing of real estate, because 

buyers should personally 2 

investigate land before Apprrec ae eS 
purchasing. 4 























Dept. H8057 Chicago 












Nicotine Dust Kills Plant Lice 


“ ILL calcium arsenate kill lice? 
They are becoming destructive to 
my cabbage, lettuce, turnips, etc.” 
Calcium arsenate is not a poison or a 
remedy for plant 
lice, but nicotine 
dust and nicotine 
solution are. Prob- 
ably the means by 
which the lice may 
easily and quickly 
be destroyed by 
using nicotine dust 
in a hand duster. 
These cost from $1 
to $25. One costing 
from $12 to $16 is a good size for us- 
ing in the home garden and for a few 
acres of truck. This poison kills by 
contact and the nicotine dust has the 
advgntage over liquid sprays in that it 
kills the insects on the under side of 
the leaves as well as on the upper side. 
A good dust gun will more than pay 
for itself in the home garden in one 
year and with good care will last many 
years. Nicotine dust may be bought of 
seedsmen advertising in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. Plant lice are resistant to 
cold and are not destroyed by freezing 
but pass through the winter on cabbage 
plants. Application of nicotine dust 
made now will be more effective than 
if delayed until next spring. 


Wants Mulberries for Chick- 
ens and Hogs 
“WyouLp it pay me to plant mulber- 


ries for hogs and chickens?” 


is 





Cc. L. NEWMAN 


Yes, if you have more land than you 
have use for or land that will grow 


What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor of The Progressive Farmer 


nothing better. Mulberry trees make 
good shade efor hogs and poultry and 


the everbearing varieties will fruit 
through. three or four months. The 
heart of the mulberry makes durable 


posts. The trees grow readily from cut- 
tings and these may be made now. 


Price on Kudzu Plants 


_ HERE can I buy Kudzu plants and 
at what price?” 

Plants may be bought of advertisers 
using the columns of The Progressive 
Farmer and for from $8 to $20 per 
thousand plants. Be sure to plant them 
before buds begin to swell next spring. 


Time to Prune Pecans 


- HICH is the better time to-prune 
old pecan trees, January or April?” 
The best time is before the leaves fall 


off. With you this would be in Octo- 
ber. Then dead, weak, and diseased 
parts of the trees can be detected. If 


the work is delayed until spring, the in- 
sects and diseases may have spread to 
other parts of the orchard and started 
new generations. Of course if pruning 
is needed and was not done last fall, 
prune now and again next October. 


Eight-year-old Alfalfa Not 
Doing Well 


HAVE an alfalfa field sowed eight 
years ago last September. TI still 
have a good stand and get an average 
of three tons per acre but it is becom- 


ing weak in spots and has fallen off in 
yield for the last two years. Will it 
pay me to plow this field up and sow 
again?” 

Since you still have a good Stand, I 
would not think of plowing it up. If 
this field has averaged 3 tons per year 
for 8 years, then each acre has yielded 
you 24 tons of hay since the seed was 
sowed and you have taken from the 
land large quantities of lime, phosphoric 
acid and potash. The better plan is to 
apply one or two tons of finely ground 
limestone as soon as you can get it on 
the ground. In February topdress with 
500 pounds of 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate and 100 pounds of muriate of 
potash. When growth begins in March 
topdress with nitrate of soda, applying 
it heavier where the alfalfa is weakest. 

If this treatment does not restore 
your alfalfa, then it is probable that 
some disease or insects are attacking- it. 
A close examination will determine this 
and your county agent will be glad to 
help you look for both insects and dis- 
eases. We feel sure, however, that all 
your alfalfa needs is more plant food. 


Moles Cultivated Castor Beans 


HAVE always been skeptical about 

castor bean (Recinus) driving off 
moles. Last spring my wife planted a 
dozen castor plants where there had 
been a manure pile. Moles worked un- 
der the castor plants more than any- 
where else on the farm and kept them 
well cultivated. Can you explain this?” 

The moles were active under the cas- 
tor plants for the reason that the ma- 


e Progresswe 





“nure pile furnished good quarters for 
grubs and other insects and it was for 
these that the moles worked so’. well. 
I have twice grown an acre of castor 
beans and in each case found that moles 
apparently preferred to work under 
them. This was probably for the rea- 
son that the densely shaded ground was 
more mellow and attracted insects, the 
almost exclusive food of moles. There 
seems to be no basis for the belief of 
some people that castor plamts are re- 
pellent to moles. 


Setting Lettuce Plants in 


January 


“TF WILL have_a fine lot of lettuce 

plants in January and am advised 
by some to set them in 3-foot rows and 
by others to set in beds six feet wide 
with five or six rows to the bed. Which 
is the better way and what fertilizer is 
best?” . 

This question comes from the west- 
ern edge of the Coastal Plains region 
of Nosth Carolina. The first work to 
be done is to get the ground prepared 
as soon as possible- by disking, plowing, 
harrowing and fertilizing. Keep up the 
work of preparation until the best pos- 
sible preparation is made. Plow up six- 
foot beds with a three-foot space be- 
tween. Fertilize these beds at the rate 
of 1,500 to 2,000 pounds per acre, mix- 
ing well. A good lettuce fertilizer can 
be made from 1,200 pounds of 16 per 
cent acid phosphate, 500 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda and 300 pounds of muriate 
of potash. This analyzes 9.6-3.7-7.5. Set 
the plants 12 inches apart in 5 twelve- 
inch rows. In from 5 to 6 weeks after 
setting, top dress with 200 to 400 pounds 
of nitrate of soda. Let no soil crust 
form and no weeds start. 





Allow yourself 2 points for 


ically “yes.” 
least 50 per cent efficient. 


1. Is your land richer now than it 
was 12 months ago? 

2. Are you practicing a systemat- 
ic rotation of crops? 

3. Do you make your farm “feed 


itself’’—that is, provide food 
for its folks and feed for 
its animals, thereby avoiding 


“time prices” usury? 

. Do you have besides your reg- 
ular farm “money crop” at least 
one other important source of 
cash income—say from poul- 
try, or dairy cows, or hogs, 
or orchard or truck crops? 

5. Do you prove that you are a 

business farmer (a) by taking 
an inventory each January, 
(b) by keeping a record of re- 
ceipts and expenses, and (c) 
by keeping a bank account? 

6. Do you practice two essentials 
of good tillage: early, deep 
breaking, and shallow, frequent 
cultivation, preferably with 
riding cultivators? 
Are you a “harrow crank”— 
using disk harrow on all rough 
land before breaking and drag 
harrow on all land immediately 
after breaking (except land left 
for winter freezing)? “Harrow 
before "you unhitch” is a fine 
rule. 
Are you a “legume farmer,’ 
practicing the wise rule of “a 
soil-building crop to follow 
each soil-robbing crop’ and 
does your farm advertise the 
fact that a good farmer lives 
there by showing a liberal 
acreage of “green fields in 
winter” each year? 

9. Do you Hime a part of your 

farm each year? 

Is your rolling land terraced 

and are your terraces kept in 

repair? 

. Are your fields well shaped in- 

stead of being cut into small, 

piddling, unsightly patches? 

Do you have an adequate num- 

ber of farm animals for the size 

of your farm—“two cows, a 

brood sow, and thirty hens” 

for the 


ae 


“ 
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being the minimum 








Test Yourself and Your Farming by Sam Johnson’s Score Card 


ERE are fifty questions by which you can determine whether or not 
you are a good farmer—or how much you lack of being one. 


each question you can answer emphat- 


Allow yourself 1 point for each question where you are at 
Then add up and see how many points you get 


smallest farm with a larger 
number for larger farms? 
Will you practice this year the 
policy of having “nothing born 
on the place except from a 
purebred sire? 

. Have you quit using varieties 
of farm crops that you don’t 
know the name of.and substi- 
tuted purebred varieties adapt- 
ed to your section? 

. Do you have an all-the-year- 
round garden? 

. Have you a good orchard prop- 
erly pruned and sprayed each 
year? 

. Are your tools and implements 
kept under shelter when not in 
use, and kept constantly oiled, 
painted, and in good repair? 

. Do you plan your work so that 
you (a) do important, press- 
ing jobs first, (b) have plenty 
of jobs waiting for bad weath- 
er, and (c) waste no time loaf- 
ing when you might be at 
work? 

Do you know the uses of nitro- 

gen, phosphoric acid, and pot- 

ash, and the formulas or com- 
binations of these ingredients 
that pay best on your land? 

. Do you know the uses of the 
different elements in feeding 
rations and how to mix prop- 
erly balanced rations for your 
livestock ? 

. Do you have modern and well 
planned barns, stables, hog 
houses, poultry houses, etc.? 

. Are you raising at least one 
kind of livestock (or poultry) 
or growing at least one crop 
which you can claim is the best 
in your neighborhood? 

. Do you treat your timber as a 

real crop—thinning it as you 

would other crops and weeding 
out the less profitable trees for 
the more profitable ones? otee 

Do you cut and shock corn in- 

stead of pulling fodder? 

. Do you use up-to-date com- 
mercial methods—studying ad- 
vertisements, price lists, and 
catalogs regarding what you 
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out of a possible maximum of 100. In 


one must getat least 70to “pass,” while 80 is good, and 90 or more excellent. 


Each reader wil find -it interesting to 


then file it away and rescore himself next New Year's Day to see how much 


progress he has made in 1925, 


have to buy, and advertising 
your quality products for sale 
when you have a surplus? 

26. Have you a good pasture? 

27. Do you read farm papers and 

bulletins regularly? 

. Are you a member of a codp- 
erative marketing association? 

. Do you keep in touch with 

your county agent? 

Are you a member of some 

farmers’ organization besides 

your coéperative marketing as- 
sociation? 

Do you go ahead and do your 

work when it ought to be done, 

disregarding old superstitions 
about the moon and signs of 
the zodiac? 

. Are you keeping your children 
in school instead of robbing 
them of a school training in 
order to help about farm work?........ 

. Are your children between the 
ages of 10 and 18 enrolled in 
club work? 

. Are you doing everything you 
can to encourage and support 
modern, consolidated ru?al 
schools ? 
Are you doing everything you 
can to keep all your family in 
good health—including annual 
health examinations, visits to 
the dentist at least yearly, vac- 
cination against smailpox and 
typhoid, avoidance of patent 
medicines, and the use of sani- 
tary privies? 

Have you and your family tak- 

en a vacation during the past 

twelve months? 

Do you and your family at- 

tend community meetings, 

community picnics, and other 
forms of neighborhood social 
life and recreation? 

Do you and your family attend 

church and Sunday school? 

Did you make an exhibit at 

any fair last year? 

. Are you a good neighbor—do 
you visit your friends, help the 
sick, coéperate with neighbors 
in buying and selling and do- 

Copyright, 1924, 
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by The Progressive Farmer 


most examinations it is agreed that 


score himself now by this test and 


ing farm work,’ make your 
friends welcome in your home, 
etc.? 

Is your home painted and other 
farm buildings either painted 
or whitewashed? 

Do you carry life insurance? 
Do you carry fire insurance? 
Have you improved the appear- 
ance of your home grounds 
during the past twelve months 
by better care or planting? 
Have you waterworks and elec- 
tric or gas lights? 

. Have you provided every pos- 
sible labor-saving convenience 
for your farm women—a mod- 
ern range, .fireless cooker, oil 
stove, washing machine, im- 
proved churn, ete.? 

Do you try to keep your farm 
free of weeds—fence corners, 
pasture, orchard, etc., as well 
as cultivated fields? 

Have you used methods rec- 
ommended by your state exten- 
sion service for fighting dif- 
ferent insect pests and plant 
diseases — spraying your or- 
chard, dusting your cotton for 
boll weevils, fumigating corn 
and peas to destroy weevils, 
etc.? 

Are you proud of your profes- 
sion as a farmer, honoring its 
leadérs, seeking to promote 
every movement that looks to 
its enrichment and improve- 
ment, and doing all you can by 
your own appearance, manner, 
and conduct to make others 
respect farming as a dignified 
and honorable profession? 

Do you have a sense of re- 
sponsibility to God for the use 
of His soil, realizing that you 
are indeed a “tenant of the 
Almighty,” entrusted with a 
small portion of His earth dur- 
ing your lifetime, which you 
are commissioned to “dress and 
keep” for Him, passing it on 
to the next generation in bet- 
ter condition than when you 
took charge of it? 
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Burns 96% Air 
Amazing invention in table lamps—@.s 
wall lamps — hanging lamps and 
lanterns. Brilliant, soft, mellow white 
light. Burns 96% air, only 4% cheap 
gasoline or kerosene (coal- oil). No 
chimneys to clean, no soot, no smoke, no 
odor, simple, safe—easy to operate. Lights 
with match. 20times brighter light than 
wick lamps at one-half cost. Greatest 
improvement In home and farm light- 
ing of the age. Patented. 
HOME 
TRIAL 
No risk, no obligation. Try it 
s and send it back if = 





AGENTS 
$60 to $100 A Week 
If you want to earn big 
money write me qui 
for sales plan. No ex - 
ence or capital required. 
iddress. Write now before you | Outfit furnished free to 
niss this opportunity. Hand- [| workers. Exclusive territ- 

descri catalog of all | Ory. Big season now on. 

Address me 


fhe Akron Lamp Co. | 52¥:_. send 2 mts Free 
321 Lamp Bide- Outfit offer.’’ J. C. Steese, 
aKROM = 6- 6+ )|(OOMIO [Fres- 














MAKE MONEY 

colingseomps ter rourtett MUTE TLS Fy 
prating stump puller made. to Pull St 

orse or han OD Easy ui umps 


te’ 10 Down. 
g rite Quick for Agent's Offer 
ns eats Goria see 
in my new special agent’s offer, 
Also get my new big catalog—free, 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
29th St. Centerville, tows 








nt 
To each of our 400,000 subscribers would cost 
$8,000 for postage alone. Cost of printing, ad- 
dressing and mailing would be in addition. 
It is economy for you or the manufacturer to 
advertise instead of sending out circulars. 
Advertise and Buy Advertised 
Products 























BARNYARD COMICS 


“Will that pig ever learn to quit trying to 
crawl under that wireless fence?” 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 





Editor, Health Department 


Should a Child Have Candy 
and Sugar ? 


UGAR is a highly concentrated food 

that raises heat in the human boiler, 
and children, being very active, need a 
large quantity of the food that makes 
energy, but sugar is 
not the best form 
to give this energy 
producing food. It 
can best be given 
in the form of fats 
and starchy food. 
Too much _ sweets 
between meals, 
spoils a child’s ap- 
petite for other 
wholesome foods, 
especially vegetables, which contain 
many of the minerals that are so nec- 
essary in building bones and teeth. You 
ean give a child a few pieces of candy 
before meals, and the child’s appetite is 
satisfied at the expense of the stomach, 
intestines and liver. Sugar or candy 
causes fermentation in stomach and in- 
testines, overtaxes the liver, reduces the 
alkalinity of the blood, causes nausea, 
and makes the child irritable and ner- 
vous. The acidity that is produced in 
the mouth by eating candy and sugar, 
causes the teeth to decay and also pre- 
vents the normal appetite for the lime 
containing foods that help to make 
teeth. Building good teeth is just like 
building good shells on eggs; If a hen 
does not have food rich in lime, you get 
a poor, thin shell. If the child does not 
have an appetite for, and eat foods 
containing lime salts, they have poor, 
soft teeth that readily decay. Children 
da need a small amount-of sweets, but 
this should be given in the form of nat- 
ural syrups, always at the close of a 
meal; never, before or between meals. 

The Best Sweets For Children— 
Maple syrup, sweet fruits, such as or- 
anges, apples, peaches, dates, prunes, figs 
and seeded or seedless raisins, molasses 
candy, simple, homemade cake, mo- 
lasses cake and ginger bread. 

In many years of practice, it was 
found that Monday was the principal 
day for sickness of children, and it was 
found that the reason was this: Par- 
ents usually bought a quantity of candy 
for the children on Saturday, and the 
children filled up on these sweets on 
Saturday night and Sunday, and by 
Monday, the majority were sick chil- 
dren. 








DR. REGISTER 


“im Mt 
Mistakes I Have Made 


S bene greatest mistake I have made 
‘“ was in paying $575 for a rented farm 
for five years and I am only a one- 
horse farmer. I should have put that 
much on a farm of my own and I would 
then have had the benefit of all the im- 
provements I made on my own land. I 
would also have had an orchard started 
five years earlier. But I have profited 
from my mistake by buying a place. 
SEWELL DAVIDSON. 


* * * 


One of the greatest mistakes I have 
made was not purchasing one of The 
Progressive Farmer Account Books and 
keeping a daily record of everything 
each year. I had one last year and I 
think every farmer can save money if 
he has a correct record book. 

E. M. R. 


*-_ * * 


One. of the greatest -mistakes 1 think 
I ever made was not taking out more 
life insurance in some reliable old line 
company when I was a young man. I 
only have $1,000 and it should have 
been $5,000 or $10,000. My 20 years will 
soon expirs and I prize it as highly as 
anything I have. I advise any indus- 
trious young man to take out a good 
size policy before he gets too old. 


A READER. 


But it is Equal to — 
Grsinterest on #1299 


A user of an old cream separator, which was 
apparently working all right, tried a new De Laval. 

uch tohis surprise the new De Laval gave him a cupful of cream 
more ateach separation. He figured he had been losing 15c worth 
of butter-fat aday, smounring to $54.75in a year—and equal to 
6% interest on $912.00. Needless to say the De Laval stayed. 
Noristhisan unusual case, as the same thing, and often greater 
loss, is occurring on thousands of farms. 


Improved De Laval— 
World’s Best Separator 


The new De Laval is the best cream separator ever 
made—skims cleaner, runs easier and lasts longer. 
Among other new features and refinements it has a 
self-centering bowl which eliminates vibration, causing 
it to run smoother and ozsier. It gives you a rich, 
smooth, high-testing cream, and §kims cleaner under 
all conditions of use. 

The De Laval Miiker. If you milk ten or more cows 
a De Laval Milker will soon pay for itself. More than 
25,000 in use, giving wonderful satisfaction. 


TradeAllowance ©! centrifugal cream 


separators of any age or 








make accepted as partial pay- 
ment on new De Lavals. Sold 


on easy terms ranging from 
$6.60 to $14.30 
Down 
thebalanceiniseasy 0° ¢ 4 
monthly payments | ,¢ Se 

¢ 








The disk harrow is essential to good farming—and big farm 
profits. Use the disk harrow before and after plowing to get 
the greatest productivity from your seed beds. But be sure the 
disk harrow you buy is efficient—choose the 


John Deere Model B Disk Harrow 








The Model B can 
be converted into a 
double-action, 
horse-drawn har- 
row by attaching a 
rear section; hitch 
can be furnished for 
tractor. 








Join the ranks of particular farmers who 
have in the last 35 years been getting big- 
ger yields per acre by using the Model B. 

The Model B is flexible—it penetrates, 
pulverizes and packs the soil its full width 
undet varying field conditions. 

The gangs are held to work in depressions 
and dead furrows by means of pivoted yoke 
controlled by third lever and powerful 
pressure spring. Angling levers on each 
gang allow angling of disks for best results 
on hillsides or when overlapping. 

Practically all steel, riveted construc- 
tion. Bumpers take end thrust—no strain 
on frame. High grade steel disks; scrapers 
keep disks clean. 


Write today, address, John Deere, Moline, Illinois, 
and ask for booklet, BH-435. a 


JOHN = DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
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Feed 1 gounté © Colonial Special Farmer’s 
Salt to each 100 pounds dry feed. Kee 
another supply this salt before stoc 
all the time. Wont cause sore tongues. 
Mixes thoroughly; wont eift out. Lined 
make toweling. Send y 
name now for “‘New Truth About Salt.” 


THE COLONIAL SALT CO. 
Dept. 21, AKRON, OHIO 
Chicago Boston - Buffalo 
Atlanta - Dallas - Pittsburgh 

























Special Farmers 









“There's a Colonial Salt for every purpose” 


SLENDERIZE 


Your Fi gure 
with this 


ENSEMBLE 
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Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churn- 
ing add one-half 
teaspoonful to 
each gallon of 
cream and _ out 
of your. churn 
comes «butter of 
Golden June 
shade. ‘ ‘Dandelion 
Butter Color” is 
purely vegetable, 
harmless, and 
meets all State 
and National food laws. Used for 50 
years by all large creameries. Doesn't 
color buttermilk. Absolutely — tasteless. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at drug 
or. grocery stores. Write for free sam- 
ple bottle. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


| tiful feet with which 
| career are not made ugly by ill fitting 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, 
that has become too hard to use 
otherwise is delicious grated and served 
in soup. 


January 5.—Yellow cheese 


It is particularly good in po- 
tato and onion, or 
cabbage soup. 
Tuesday, January 
6—One thrifty 
housewife sews a 
firm lining inside 
sweater pockets to 
keep them from 
tearing and stretch- 
ing. 
Wednesday, 
uary 7,—When you tire—Retire ! 





MRS, HUTT 
Jan- 


Thursday, January 8—If you did not 
varnish the printed linoleum floor covy- 
ering and so prevent the pattern wear- 
ing off, it may now be painted a solid 
color with deck paint and the result 
will be excellent. 

Friday, January 9.—See that the beau- 
baby starts his 


or outgrown shoes. ‘When he begins to 
walk it pays to take him to the very best 
shoe store to be fitted. 

Saturday, January 10.—Just because 
it is winter do not omit the salad from 
the festive dinner—nor from the every 
day one. 

Sunday, January 11.—“It is often bet- 
ter not to see an insult than avenge it.”— 
Seneca. 


About Fur Skins 


HEN I was in St. Louis, Mo., the 
_ other day, I saw the inside of a fur 
market—you know St. Louis is the fur 
center of the world. Trappers, hunters 
and fur dealers send to St. Louis their 
furs, and then the buyers go there three 
times a year to attend the great sales. 
The process of selling is very simple. 
Wolf skins from Manchuria, dog hides 
from China, sable pelts from Russia, 
jack skins from Brazil, seals from Alas- 
ka, wild cats from Louisiana swamps, 
and tame cats from everywhere; these, 
and 600 or 700 other types of skins are 
sent to these great, many storied ware- 
houses. There the green skins are grad- 
ed by experts and put into bundles. Sup- 
pose, for instance, you sent in 500 musk- 
rat skins. They would be sorted into 
three grades. Samples of these would 


be put on exhibition for the buyers to 
look at, but they would never see any- 
thing but these samples until the furs 
were bought and delivered. 

The auctioning is equally interesting. 
Suppose Mr. Schreiber, the fur buyer for 
Vanderwort, has been wandering around 
the show room glancing at the skins on 
the walls and has seen all of interest to 
him. He goes into a bare room with 
seats, that looks forall the world like 
a crude old-time, one-room schoolhouse. 
Not a fur in sight is there. but each 
man has his printed list of furs to be 
sold that day, with the grade and number 
of skins available. The auctioneer says, 
“23,687 Georgia opossum skins.” If Mr. 
Schrieber wants them, he says, “$1.15.” 

Mr. Green on his right, is willing to 
pay 50 cents more, so nods his head or 
holds up his pencil, and gets them at 
that price. Three lots a minute are sold, 
so rapidly and expertly are they auc- 
tioned. The almost unbelievable num- 
ber of 30,000,000 skins were sold in St. 
Louis in 1919-1920. Buyers are still talk- 
ing about the big prices brought for furs 
in 1919 and 1920, Minks brought as high 
as $75 each; opossum, $3.20; and 20,000 
common domestic cat skins sold for 
$1.80. They are bringing something less 
than half that now. 

I ventured-a question to the man who 
was showing us the beautiful skins and 
coats and was telling us about them: 
“Have the furs from fur farms made 
any impression on the market, as yet?” 

“Not much,” he said, “but it is only 
a few years to the time when they will.” 

“It is a fine thing for us buyers, to 
have farmers and trappers send in all 
the furs they can get,” he continued, “but 
it does lock as if some of them are try- 
ing to kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg. If they would keep a breeding re- 
serve and trap the surplus they could 
make as much money in the long run. 
As for the fur farmer who breeds silver 
fdxes and lynxes and other animals for 
their skins, he has a growing business, 
because wild furs are growing less and 
his are bringing better prices.” 

“Why,” 

“Only so far’as the fur farmer does 
not let his animals fight and get into 
places where the skins, particularly the 
tails, can be damaged. It can be a good 
business, and the wonder is that more 
animal loving farmers do not go into 
the business. To get perfect breeding 


I said, “is it a finer fur?” 








Pattern 

















A NEW 


like figure 1 when opened out. 
Then just fold over the 


given with the pattern, 

A plaid woolen material, 
is suggested for this design, 
short-sleeved dress and 











FROCK IN AN HOUR—SEE HOW SIMPLE IT CUTS 


To make this dress youge only to cut out the material from pattern 1882, which 
comes in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 


shoulders as “Im figure 2. 
skirt, lay pleats, finish neck and sleeves, following the easy-to-understand directions 
and your dress is ready to wear. 

bengaline, silk crepe, satin, striped worsted or fine twill 
which requires only 3 yards 40-inch material for a 
3% yards if you prefer long sleeves. 


Department 














The material looks 


Run up the side seams, hem 


Price 15 cents. 








and build stout fences, is expen- 
Tell your farm- 


stock, 
sive but not prohibitive. 
ers,” he continued, “that it is a good 
sideline by which they might pay off the 
mortgage. Add also,” he said, “that, 
like fruit raising, it is a business for the 
careful and intelligent, but never for the 
thriftless. There are women making 
good at it.” 

“What animals could be 
I asked. 

“Just offhand, dipendent on whether 
it was highland or lowland, swamp or 
dry land, I should say mink, raccoon, 
skunk, opossum, muskrat, mole, elk, 
deer, ermine, ringtails, fox, red fox, 
gray fox, badger, otter, beaver, marten, 
lynx, wolverine, fisher, dogs, civet cat, 
lynx cat, and common cat.” 


raised by us?” 


“What do you do with common cat 
skins ?” 
“Make little girls’ coats,” 


FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 4 


he laughed. 














How the Home Demonstration 


Agent Helped Me Market 


I pens first thing our home demonstra- 

tion agent taught me was how to 
arrange and display my produce so as 
to make it marketable. I learned how 
to can vegetables, fruits and meats. I 
learned how to pack, crate and sell.eggs, 
butter, strawberries, blackberries, peaches 
and apples. 

The home demonstration agent or- 
ganized an egg circle and codperative 
poultry selling association in our com- 
munity and through these selling as- 
sociations I have marketed all kinds 
of poultry products at a good profit 
and without worry to myself. Be- 
fore the day of the home demonstration 
agent, I hurried to town and took what 
I could get for the produce I had to 
sell. Now I sell my produce any day 
through the week in an orderly market. 

For eight months commencing Sep- 
tember a year ago, acting on the advice 
of my home demonstration agent, I kept 
accounts concerning my two cows and 
140 hens. Over and above all expense 
except my labor, I cleared $360 besides 
doigg my housework. The cows cost 
me $14 a month and my chickens $18 a 
month. 

For three years, I have been knitting 
two bedspreads. My agent encouraged 
me to exhibit my work at the fair and 
I won first prize and sold the bed- 
spreads at $100 each. 

I tcok part in a bread baking contest 
and won first prize. My county agent 
has found a market among the neigh- 
bors for my light bread. 

In our beef canning last fall I canned 
a whole beef and my agent found a 
market for my surplus canned beef and 
1 stiil have enough for home use for 
the next two years. 

A tired farm woman can never have 
time to market her produce and the 
home demonstration agent has come as 
a blessing and to stay. 

MRS. ADDIE HUBBARD. 

Perry County, Ark. 


TEENS AND TWENTIES 
How WeCelebrated Christmas 


HE boys and girls of our school and 

Sunday school joined together to 
celebrate Christmas. We met at the 
schoolhouse in the evenings and pre- 
pared some good recitations, songs and 
charades. We chose words pertaining 
to Christmas and acted them one syllable 
at a time and had a prize for the one 
in the audience who guessed the largest 
number of words correctly. We made 
the hall pretty with homemade trim- 
mings of paper chains and pop corn. 

Besides our program of songs and 
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Christmas pieces we had a Christmas 
tree in which the church and community 
forgotten in 


took part. No one was 
this. Those who were not able to con- 
tribute toward the tree were remem- 


bered just the same and in this way lots 
of poor little boys and girls who usually 
t nothing were made happy. 
\fter we distributed the presents we 
all sang “Silent, Holy Night.” 

This way of celebrating Christmas 
gave our community a get-together 
spirit that we hope will last the entire 
year. ROSE HARRIS. 
* Rutherford Co., N. C. 








THE WELL GROOMED WOMAN 








Prominent Ears 

RUE it is that no one shows her ears 

today if she makes any pretence of 
being fashionable. The time is coming 
however when our modest ears will 
merge to the full light of day and then 
must they be beautifully close to the 
head and not like twin sails to speed 
the pedestrian. 

If a child has prominent ears a soft 
net bonnet, that fits the head well, should 
be worn, especially when in bed. 

Later at school age the boy and girl 
should be trained “to keep the ears 
tucked firmly under the hat. Still later 
there is nothing to do but have the 
stick-out ears corrected by a rather sim- 
ple operation by a good surgeon. 

There are many persons to whom. it 
would be decidedly advantageous in a 
personal and business way to have the 
prominent ears corrected for however 
great one’s sense of humor no one likes 
to be comical himself. 


MORE ABOUT CLOTHES 














Coloring Suede Shoes Black 


HAVE three pairs of light colored 

suede shoes and they are so discol- 
ored that I'll have to sell them to the 
colored folks for a dime or so,” Mrs. 
Phillips said ruefully to Mrs. Hines. 


“Why don’t you clean them?” that 
lady asked. 
“Can't. Got wet. Too discolored.” 


“Then why don’t you get their heels 
straightened and stain them black?” 

“Can one do that? I'd like to for 
they are lovely and easy on the feet.” 

“If you are near enough to a large 
town shoe store you can buy a regular 
stain but if not, wet the surface well 
with strong alum water and when near- 
ly dry treat with a decoction of log- 
wood boiled and filtered to which is 
added a little acetate of iron. Or they 
may be darkened with shoemaker’s ink, 
as follows;—First treat the shoes with 
washing soda the size of a walnut 
melted in enough boiling water to dis- 
solve it and applied when cool. Give 
two coats of shoemaker’s ink. To make 
the ink, dissolve an equal quantity each 
of copperas and gum arabic in a small 
quantity of boiling water and add a 
very little extract of logwood to the 
solution. If it gums dilute it with a 
little hot water.” 


DAD IN THE KITCHEN 
He and Mother Plan Refresh- 


ments 


“AJOTHER don’t you suppose we 

could have my Bible class here to 
dinner some day?” Dad said as wist- 
fully as a small boy asking for cake. 

_ “Gracious, a dinner is pretty expen- 
sive,” she exclaimed. 

“Oh, I don’t mean a dinner but some- 
thing good to eat. How much would 
it take for 20?” 

“Let’s calculate,” Mother said, getting 
pencil and paper. 

“Sixty whole sandwiches need one 
pound of butter and 3 pints of filling. 
Of course if we cream the butter it will 
go further and so will the filling if 
Stirred with white sauce. 

“One quart of salad serves 8 to 12 
persons and 4 pounds of chicken after 














stewing makes one quart of salad before 
the celery is put in. If we have salmon 


salad one quart can makes enough for | 


15 people.” 


“Couldn't we have ‘something besides | 


salad?” Dad implored. 

“Yes, croquettes would be 
Mother agreed, “because they could be 
prepared beforehand. Three pints of 
chopped meat with equal amounts of 
bread crumbs and thick white sauce (4 
level tablespoons flour, * 4 ‘tablespoons 
butter to 1 cup milk) would make 
enough for 25 persons.” 

“One large layer cake would serve 16 
of those boys and girls and a quart of 
ice cream is enough for six to eight 
generous appetites.” 

“What about liquids, Mother?” 

“If it's a cold evening I think broth 
or bouillon might warm them after the 
drive. It takes a quart to serve 8 per- 
sons.” 

“No, no,” Dad exclaimed impatiently. 
“I mean coffee or cocoa.” 

“Well, one pound of coffee serves 30 
and a pound of cocoa with 8 quarts of 
milk makes enough for 50 persons. It 
would take one quart of thick cream 
that has stood a day to make whipped 
cream for 30 cups of cocoa. A quart of 
good plain cream not whipped would be 
required for 25 cups of coffee.” 

“J did not realize women calculated 
so closely,” said Dad. “My hat is off 
to you Mother.” 


A GAME TO PLAY 
Paper Bag and Fan Race 


EADERS of each contesting line are 

given a fan and a blown up paper 
bag which is tied so that the air cannot 
escape. At the signal they put the bags 
on the floor and start fanning them to- 
ward the goal line. When they reach 
the line they pick up the bags, run back 
to the starting line, hand the fans to the 
next contestants, who place the bags on 
the starting line and go to the end of 
their respective files. As soon as the 


nice,” 














next player gets the fan that is the sig- | 


nal for him to start. A line finishes 
when its first player gets back to the 
beginning of the line, and of course that 
team wins. 


THE LITTLEST FOLKS 


Benny Starts a Garden 


“AM OTHER,I want a garden too. May 

I have one?” Benny asked. He 
had been listening to his older brother 
and sister discuss their club gardening 
work. 

“Are you big enough, dear? You're 
just a very little boy you know.” 

“Surely I can, Mother.” 

“What do you say about it?” Mrs. 
Phillips said to her husband. 

“It’s worth any child trying,” he said. 
“Suppose you give him a dollar and a 
seed catalog and let him buy his own 
seed. There’s no better incentive to 
make him appreciate arithmetic and the 
value of money.” 

“Yes,” his mother agreed, “and in 
summer we'll buy or sell his vegetables 
for him and let him appreciate the re- 
wards of effort., And he shall spend his 
own money for something he wants. 
We will not be like those cruel parents 
who take the child’s rewards, who really 
steal what is the child’s very own by 
every moral right.” 

“You're right,” said Mr. Phillips. “Be 
just to a child when he is little and when 
he is old he will be just to all.” 


TRY THIS ON FATHER 
Cranberry Salad 


NE quart cranberries, 2 cups water, 2 cups 


sugar, 232 tablespoons gelatine, %4 cup 
chopped nut meats, 1 cup chopped celery, 
1 cup chopped apple. Cook cranberries with 
the water until soft. Strain and add sugar. 
Add gelatine which has been softened in a 
little cold water. Cool and add remaining 
ingredients. Pour into a shallow dish and 
let stand until firm. Cut in squares and 
serve on lettuce with mayonnaise. 












































































each box containing 7 cakes fine Toilet Soap, and with every box, give to each customer, 
all the following high grade articles: a Pound of Baking Powder, Bottle of Perfume, Box 
of Talcum Powder, 6 Silveroid Teaspoons, Pair of Shears, Package of Needles, Box of 
Face Powder, Bottle of Hair Tonic, and Rouge Vanity Box, (as per plan 2364) and 
This Beautiful Decorated Dinner Set Is Yours FREE. 
Each piece Is full size for family use and fs made of pure white American Chinaware, 
beautifully decorated, in a floral design of Bed and Yellow Roses with gold decorations, 


YOU NEED NO MONEY BIG EXTRA PRESENT 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 7-Pc. GRANITE SET 
allowing plenty of time for you to examine, We give a full size 7-Piece Hi rad 
deliver and collect. We have many other Granite Set, consisting of a Dish Pan, 
attractive offers of Household Supplies, Preserve Kettle, Sauce Pan, Pudding Pan, 
Groceries, Novelties, Toilet Articles, Jewele Pie Pan, Jelly Cake Pan, and Basting 
ry,etc. and hundreds of useful Premiums "REE of cost and in addition to 


Spoon, F 
besides the Dinner Set, suchas Wearing Ap- the dinner set if you order promptly. You 
parel, Furniture, Lamps, Clocks, Jewelry, 


advance no money. You risk nothing. 
etc. We also pay large Cash Commissions, Satisfaction and a Square Deal guaranteed. 


Write today for our Big FREE Agent's Outfit. 


THE PERRY G. MASON CO., Dept. 881, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The Reliable House « in Business Since 1897. 
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BAYS, 
=e 
Aspi 
SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN” and INSIST! 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe 
by millions and prescribed by physicians 24 years for 


Colds Headache 





Lumbago 
Rheumatism 


Neuralgia 
Neuritis 


Pain Toothache 
Accept only “Bayer” package 
which contains proven directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 


| Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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Get This Bargain Book Free 


In my new Bargain Fence Book you'll 
find prices cut tothe bone—prices you have 
been waiting for a good long time—and, 
as usual, Jim Brown’s prices are way be- 
fow all otherfence prices. Quality highest. 
Now Is The Time to Buy Fence 
Send for this Bargain Fence Book today. See the big 
money-saving prices on 160 different styles of my 
famous double galvanized fence, also steel posts, 
gates, barb wire, roofing and paint. —Jim Brown. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO.'7) 
Dept.5507 Cleveland, Ohio 
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Prieesep | Ve Saved 30 } 


Per Cent,” 
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says T. N. Spencer, | 
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Cabarrus County Fair 
Assen., Concord N. O, 
“*| saved at least $25,"" 
declares Homer Sharp, R 3, 
Cloverdale, Alabama. 
You, too, can save money on Fence, 
Gates, Posts and Barbed Wire by buy 
ing direct from our great mills at 
Lowest Factor Prices. Prompt shipments. | 
Every article guaranteed satisfactory. 


New Low Prices--Greater Savings 
Kitselman Super Galvanized Fence and 
Kitselman Rail Steel Posts cost less; last 
longer; save time, labor and expense in 
building. 100 styles and heights of Fence; 
Posts for every purpose. 
Direct From Factory to Farm 
We Pay the Freight 

Write now—today—for our big FREE 
Catalog filled with real money-saving val- 
ues in Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Gates, Steel Posts and Barbed Wire. 
KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers 
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hingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
é Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ngs, Sidings, allboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Save money—get § | 
better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “‘Reo”’ Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
20y service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
cemenes. Weeell direct 
pre and save you all 
etween dealer's 
prefs Ask for 
o 174 


ated, Standin 











Lowest prices on_ Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
any place. Send postal for 

kk, showing styles. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
124-174 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. 


Samples & 
Roofing Book 











Simple. Accu 


WITH TELESCOPE, is the most 
Durable and Complete outfit ever made for 


Terracing, Ditchiag, Tile Draining, Irrigating 


ate 


or any work around the farm requiring a Level. Agri 
cultural Schools, County Agents, arm —— a | 
individual land owners from Atlantic to Pa use, | 
and endorse every claim made for the BOSTROM, } 
and so will you, after using it; our unqualified mon- | 
ey-back guarantee settles that. WRITE TODAY for 
illustrated description of Level and TELESCOPE, | 
testimonials, and money-back order blanks, or better 
“will, ORDER NOW before the heavy rains set in 
Weight, 15 pounds. Price, $22.50 


Bostrom - Brady Manufacturing Co. 
158 Stonewall St. Atlanta, Ga. 
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you spend a cent for F ‘ence, Barb 


Steel Posts, Gates, Roofing or P: aints. Wait for 
our prices. Write forio4- - pare FREE C ATALOG, 


& FENCE co. 
Dept A901 Cleveland. 
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How to Use a Camera 


oie Boys and Girls:— 
“Look at the fine camera I re- 
ceived for a Christmas present,” said 


Sammy as he placed the camera on the 


desk for Mr. Bond to examine it. “I 
want you to tell me how to operate it 
in order that I may make good pic- 
tures.” 

“Well, Santa Claus was mighty good 
to you,” said Mr. Bond picking up the 
camera, “and I shall be glad to give you 
some suggestions on the use of it. In 
the first place I am glad you have a 


camera that makes a post card size pic- 
ture. The post card size camera is 
probably the best to use if you want to 
have cuts made to print. 

“It takes time 
how to make 
going to write my 
board in order that 
carry them home.” 
board Mr. Bond wrote 

1 With a 
ike 
o'clock in 
in the 


practice to learn 
and I am 
suggestions on the 
you may copy and 
Going to the black- 


and 


good pictures, 


do 


days 


like not 


cloudy 


camera yours 


snapshots on nor be 
the 


aiternoon 


to mi: 
fore 9 morning or after 3 or 
+ o’clock 
2. Place your camera so the object to be 
aphed will be lighted 
left or right shoulder That i 
be bet the 
ind the 


photogr from over your 


should 
iphed 


you 


object to be photogr 


veen 
sur 
vith the view finder, 


to in- 


Locate the object 


being you g enough away 
clude all of it. 
4. { 


camera 


sure et tat 


distan 
scale t 


estimate the from 
and then set 
ber of feet required 


Hold the ca 


6 For most 


irefully 
to object » num- 
mera level 

open the diaphragm 
ind the shutter 
(Read instruction 
camera to about 


and shutter.) 


pictures 

set 
the 
find 


to its largest opening 


t 1 of second 


ith your out 
diaphragm 
7. WI 
the expe 
ping the 
is likely 
8 For 
be placed 
support 
suggestions 


to make 
slowly 


ady ture pr 


Snap 


en re the pic 


ysure lever ind firmly 


lever does not do any good and 
to jar the camera 
should 


other solid 


time exposures the camera 
on a table or 
(Read your instruction book for 


on 


som 


making time exposures.) 


camera,” said 
from the | 


Sammy has a 
turning away 
board, “I hope he will 
tures showing the we 
the agricultural and 
classes and the club w 
print some of the 
paper and I am 
will use some in 
want to give you 
making pictures of this 
“1, The picture should 
Suppose want to take 
poultry project for use in 
Now the picture should the flock of 
poultry, the poultry house and ind 
Billie feeding them. This picture would give 
anyone not seen Billie’s flock an 
project. You readily 
Billie alone or the 
house would n 
that has all of 


“Since 
Mr. Bond 
some 
the 
economics 
We 
school 
editor 
Now | 


on 


take 
? . 
rk oT 


home 


pic- 
school, 
orkers can 
in the 
our local 
paper 

suggestions 
kind: 

teach a 
a picture of Billie’s 
the county paper 


pictures 
sure 
his 


some 


lessor 


we 


show 
yard, 


has 
whole 


who 
idea of the 
see that a picture of 
flock or poultry 
teresting 
in it. 


“9 


can 


not be as in- 
as one these things 
Do 
to 
nomics 
be at 

to 


we 
eco- 


picture If 
the home 
the girls to 
than for them 
picture. 

look directly 
is being 
appear 
made In 


not pose for a 
make a 
class it is 
work in the 

up and pose 
“3. The pupils should not 
at the camera when a picture 
It is better for the pupils to 
that the picture_is being 
words, natural.” 


“T am glad to 


picture of 
better for 
classroom 


want 


line for a 
made. 
unaware 
othe 
be 
have these pointers,” 
said Sammy going upto Mr. Bond's 
desk to get the camera, “and I am sure 
I shall be able to make better pictures.” 


UNCLE P. F. 


Keep on Trying Until You Get 
a Club 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

I. 1922 I joined the canning club. 

None of the other girls in my com- 
munity would join, although Ff tried hard 
to get them to. I wanted to learn to can 
fruit and vegetables by the standard 
method. I tried each year to get my 
friends to join, but they didn’t think 


there was much to club work. The home 


-_ oo ee . — 





me in- 
would 


would send 
she 


stration 
structions and 


demon agent 
s< ymetime S 


instructions. I 


visit me and give me 
would attend some of the club meetings 
in a nearby community, but I wanted a 
club in my own community 

In 1924 12 girls in my neighborhood 
decided to become club members. I 
wrote to the home demonstration agent, 
asking her to visit our community and 
organize a club. She soon came to my 
home and told me to notify each girl 
who wanted to join to meet at the 
schoolhouse the next day. We haven't 
a club room, so we go to each other's 
homes to have our meetings. We hope 
to have a stove and other equipment 
next year. I have attended every meet- 


ing and am always anxious for club day 
to come. 

I have 20 beautiful Rhode Island Red 
chickens, and take poultry also. I have 
learned lots about feeding and caring 
for chickens. I attend the camp short 
courses each year and certainly enjoy. 
them, for I to get acquainted with 
other girls. 


love 


Girls, if you haven't a club in your 
community, don’t stop until you get 
one. EMMA STARKS. 

Whitfield County, Ga 

Editor’s Note-—Emma’s letter ought to 


be very helpful and inspiring to the boys 


and girls who write me that they “want 
to join a club, but there isn’t one in this 
community.” If you don’t have a club, 
keep right on trying until you get one 
organised! 


Learns to Judge Livestock 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 





WAS a member of the Smith-Hughes 

vocational agriculture livestock judg- 
ing team that went from Poughkeepsie 
to the Arkansas State Fair at Little 
Rock in 1923 

We won the state championship, being 
the team that scored the highest number 
of points The prize was a silver lov- 
ing cup There were also individual 
prizes given and I tied for second prize, 
which was $5. 

We had six rings—a ring is a class of 
four animals—of livestock to place and 
give reasons on, two rings of hogs, 
Sren 
on am 
ee 











WINNING TE, 


THE AM 
_Leit to right—Harry Hutchinson, Guy Mc- 
Knight, Lucien E. Smith, and Mr. Gay, the 
vocational agricultural instructor. 
Duroc-Jerseys and Poland-Chinas; two 
rings of dairy cattle, Jerseys and Hol- 
steins; and two rings of beef cattle, 
Shorthorns and Herefords. 
There were 11 teams against us, and 


some of them had had much more train- 
ing than we. We were trained by our 
vocational agriculture instructor, S. J. 
Gay, having had two weeks’ theory and 
two weeks’ practice. 


I was not eligible this year, for those 


who once enter are made ineligible to 
coming vocational agriculture livestock 


judging contests. 
Learning to judge livestock enables one 
to pick good livestock for himself and 


others, too, and is of much value to the 
farmer. 

I am sending a photograph of the 
team, Mr. Gay, and the loving cup we 
won. 

I am a farmer's boy. 

LUCIEN E. SMITH. 

Sharp County, Arkansas. 


The Progressive Farmer 


Starting a Reference Library 


AST Christmas my father gave me 

$2. He said I could get anything I 
wanted but he wanted me to get somee 
thing useful. So I decided to get a book, 
I selected as my choice, “Soils” by C. 
W. Burkett. 

[I have decided to be a farmer so I 
thought this would be a good book to 


get. I found it to be very good. It 
tells how to preserve and improve the 
soil. 


I intend to get a good hook on agri- 


culture every Christmas. I think that 
every boy who intends to farm should 
get some good book on farming every 


Christmas. C. L. WOOLSEY. 

Franklin County, Ark. 

Editor’s Note—I want to e xpre ss my 
approval af the plan you are following 
and I suggest a way by which you can 
get a lot of excellent books wunrthout 
cost, Just write your Congressman 
Washington, D,. C., and ask that he send 
you Farmer’s Bulletins on such subjects 
as you are interested in and have him 
send also a list of the 1,400 bulletins that 
have been published. 


at 
























































PROGRESSIVE FARMER CROSSWORD 
PUZZLE No. 5 

1 j2 | 3 4 5 |© 1 |8 
3 10 " 2 3 
4 5 %e 
1 1168 }'9 20 21 22 |23 
24 25 

26 27 
28 29 30 3) 
32 33 34 
‘ 36 137 38 39 4O “i 42 
43 44 457 

46 47 

















Q AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, INC. 


HOW TO SOLVE CROSS-WORD PUZZLES 


The numbered squares are starting points 
for words extending down or across or both. 
One letter to a square. Words end at first 
black space encountered or border of puzzle. 
Pick out a word that fits a given definition 
and space. This gives you a clue to other 
words that cross it, and they in turn to still 
other words. 

Across 

1. Place where farm- 2}. Initials for name 
ers keep the of a famous Pres- 
horse. ident. 

5. Tool used by 28. One who slides 
farmers to tap 30. To blot out; 
trees. erase 

9. What farmers say 32. United States 
to oxen to guide Navy 
them 33. Appeal; hint. 

10. Foreign noble- 34. Bright color. 
men 35. A large tub or 

12, Male of sheep. vessel, 

14. Went fast. 38. Bruises. 

15. Sprightly 41. Female sheep. 

16. To grow old. 43. Period. 

17. Perceive. 44. Squeeze hard 

20. Sweetheart. 45. What makes a 


22. Expert aeroplane flivver go. 
operator im the 46. Something which 
war. affords great 

24. A reddish fish. pleasure. 

25. Unit for money. 47. Used to move 

26. Royal Arcanum. logs on the fire- 

place. 
Down 

1. Ocean. 21. Tramp; traveler 

2. Half a score. 22. Change. 

3. Meadow. 23. Bill of fare. 

4. Marsh or fen. 28. Pleasant in man- 

5. Associated to- ner. 
gether 29. Sharp reply. 

6. Employ. 30. Hate. 

7. Period of time. 31. Rims. 

8 An old cloth. 36. Knack. 

9. Uncut hay. 37. Black sticky fluid. 

11. Rhode Island. 38. Mineral spring. 

13. Instrument to 39. Second note of 
measure gas, etc. the scale. 

18. Foreign noble- 40. Steamship Ore- 
man. gon. 

19. Pure liquid part 41. To urge on. 
of oil or fat. 42. Part of the verb 

26. The one who bets to be.’ 
wrong. 


HERE IS CORRECT SOLUTION OF LAST 
WEEK’S PUZZLE 
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Most amazing SALE of Young 

Girt’s apparel ever held! Six poe 
quality pieces for only $3.98 
clear saving of half! Every item 
guaranteed quality, you will be 
de lighted. But don’t delay—this 


sale t last long. Be quick or 


striped Flannel, warm 
viceable. Neatly made with braid- 


olors vy 

Biue or Tan. Princess Slip, 
elastic ribbed, knit from good cot- 
ton yarns, Dutch neck and bot- 
tom crocheted. Colors: Silver 
Grey or Maroon. Bloomers of 
strong serviceable sateen, double 
stitched; elastic at bottom and 
st. Colors: | Black, Whit 

e. row Te im Apron of per- 
e with dainty rickrack trim. 


> D 
only. House Slippers of fe 
pre = oe and ribbon in- 
: leather soles. Colors: Lav- 
ender Rose or Biue. All sizes, 
7 to 16 yr. Give size each item. 


SEND NO MONEY 
WITH ORDER 


Just write piating § sizes and colors. Pay on arsive) to Post- 


man only $3.98 and postage for comp lete ce of Six 
pieces. te af after try-on you are act de i a: retern by in- 


sured mail and get your money 


IL ORDER co. 
outie = Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


Turner’s Pony Saw Mill 
for Fordson 


(The Original Tractor Saw Mill) 





Price f. 0. b, factory $395 > : 
Over 2,000 TURNER SAW ™ 
MILLS now in use. 

If you have lumber to cut or expect to buy 
a Saw Mill it will pay you to it full par- 
ticulars about the TURNER MILL. 

You can make more money with the Turner 
Mill and Fordson. (There is a reason_) 

Other Turnes Equipment for the Fordson 
consists of: PLANER and MATCHERS, LATH 
MILL and BOLTERS, ci -FEED SHIN- 
GLE MILLS, WOOD SAW 

See your Ford Dealer A prices and full 
particulars or write 


Cc. H. TURNER, MANUFACTURER, 
Statesville, N. C. 


























SAVE 
BARBER 


30 DAY TRIAL 


High Grade Close Cutting Steel 

Clippers, Fine Barber Comb and 

— Ly pe] Barber Shears. 

A gua ull size, high grade, 

RBER finely rhalshed, durable, practical 

outfit. Fine for Cutting, Bobbing, 

OUTFIT cennng es or Necks. Save 
Sees = 


oney soernereas | your 


U or 
tman 1.95 and postage. Try outfit f 
i diseetistied, rs io good condition aod opeuet cB order snd outfit will be 





if you wieb to save postage, sead et. 95 d try ow ume 
u H ° Te 




















gust solve the puzzle 
low and tell us the 
name of this wonder- 
ful, beautiful doll,and 


I'll tell you how you 
can get her F REE! 
She walks, tothe, 
sries, sleeps and sa 


Mamma ‘'—and si H 
won't cost you a cent! 


She is over a foot tall, 
and wears a pink 
voile dress and 
black patent leath- 
er slippers. She 
has real human 
hair and it is silky 
re, and bobbed 

in the latest style. 
re remember, she isn’t 
sold—she is 
and is wai' r 

to send for ther 80 she y 
can cal] you ““Mamma.’ 


Write Today! 


Send your name and ad- 






can get this 
wonderful doll, but will 
send you 0) Be 


want this darling doll 
a you'd better hurry 
Write me Today Sure! 


215 ee 
12|15| 21] F:: 


cae Try it! Tee’ lots of fun! 
Tear out Coupon. 





Solve the PUZZLE 
Get vena Th Gift! 


! The numbers 





























Mail Today! 


Aunt Molly, dept. 2951, Spencer, Indiana 


Dolly’s name is 
Tell me how I can get her free and also send me 
the Surprise Gift. 








My Name 
L Mw Address 

















| Slaughtering and Curing Beef 
on the Farm 
F 


ARMERS’ Bulletin No. 1415, issued 
by the United States Department of 


| Agriculture, Washington, D. C., deals 
with “Beef on the Farm: Slaughtering, 
Cutting, Curing.” Pork, for a long time, 


has held first place in the farm-cured 
meat supply. This is probably 
pork when cured holds more, of the. nat- 


because 


ural flavors, or at least flavors that are 
better liked. Pork is also probably more 
easily or successfully cured and handled 
on the farm than is practicable with beef. 
Most of the beef consumed on the farm 
is eaten in the fresh state, and _ that 
slaughtered on the farm for home use is 
generally in the winter when it may be 
kept fresh for a longer time. 

There has been no large amount of 
beef slaughtered and cured on the farms 
of the South for home use. In recent 
years, however, attention has been di- 


rected to canning, by the home economics 
agents, and there has been more canning 
of meats on the farm for future use. 


Unfortunately the fresh beef clubs 
which have been in operation in some 
sections have not existed in the South 
to any considerable extent. In these 
clubs one member kills a beef every 
week and the entire carcass is cut up 


into the different cuts and distributed to 
all the members, thus using the entire 
carcass while still kept fresh. But there 
is need for use of more beef in the meat 
supply of the farm. While we do not 
share the popular prejudice against pork, 
still the use of more beef in the ration 
of the farm family could only result in a 
better balanced food supply 
* This bulletin, which may be had free 
by writing to the United .States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or to one’s Con- 
gressman or Senator, deals in a clear and 
explicit manner with :— 

1. Selecting cattle for slaughtering. 
Care of cattle before slaughtering. 
3. Equipment or tools necessary. 


4. Slaughtering or killing and dress- 


5. Cooling and cutting up the 
beef 


carcass. 


Curing and preparing beef 


products. 
Any 
tering beef 
tain to get 
carefully. 


reader who contemplates slaugh- 
for home use should be cer- 
this bulletin and study it 





HOW DO YOU SAY IT? 


Common Errors in English and 
How to Avoid Them 


By C. N. LURIE 











ia THESE articles, some of the more 

common errors in speech and writing 
are pointed out. Careful study of these 
short lessons, with the “use of a standard 
grammar, will assist the reader in ac- 
quiring the habit of speaking and writ- 
ing correctly. 


One of the most common errors is 
the use of “ain’t.” This word is a com- 
bination of the verb “am” and the ad- 
verb “not,” or of the verb “are” and the 
adverb “not.” Very many persons say 
“he ain’t” “she ain’t” or “I ain’t,” but 
few, if any, of them would say “he am 
not” or “he are not.” Indeed, while the 
use of “ain’t” with “I” or “we” or “you” 
or “they” or plural nouns strictly 
speaking, gramatically correct, the use 
of “ain’t’’ is certainly inelegant and is 
condemned by many authorities on Eng- 
lish_grammar. It should disappear alto- 
gether from the language, in spite of 
its long history. 


1s, 


or “I’m 
isn’t” 


Correct usage is: “I am not” 
not’; “he, she or it is not, or 
“we, you, they are not.” 

Copyright by The Wheeler Syndicate, Inc. 
a ae 

OUNG fruit trees should be cultivated 

8 or 10 times a season with a disk or 
other harrow. Go over the ground after 
each rain and often enough to keep 
down all weeds and grass. 












Kodak on 


It’s 


a-plenty as well. 








Snapshots of the children that you make to- 
day you'll treasure to-morrow. 


And pictures of stock and crops that you 
want now for advertising and selling, you'll 
find valuable later for reference. 


all easy the Kodak way and pleasure 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
At your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 



































Illustration 
from a negative 
made with an 


Autographic Kodak 


the Farm 
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A Work-Saver—A Money-Maker 
“Good to make money.’’—L._ Lahouse, Mass. 
** Made over one thousand dollars.’’—J. Wenger, Pa. 
“In no time I paid for my saw.’’—W. Shaw, Mo. 

*Sawefiron side hills;do aliclaimed.”"—Jé.Cable, Mont. 
You need all this pewer—tastest sawing—6 strokes each second; 


4 H-P ities Chea atte Own, Used by U. $. Government. 

ms — monthly peymente 80 
email) you won't miss = - whole 
vear to pay — also sold f 







EAST PAYM 


Room 
1845-K Wood 












Easy, Now, To To SAW 


Write Today for Free Book nore mens oy 
band. Nor ects cast PaTMENT and CAGH PRICES. Sond ur same a saree loeye 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
1845-K Magee Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. fy 































cord, you can make $45.00 ® 
day. Now, while coal is very 
high in price, SAW WOOD 
with an OTTAWA for your- 
self and to sell. IT DOES 
ALL THE HARD WORK. 


OTTAWA AWA fiz: 


DIRECT Te You from factory at manufacturer's price. Shipped 
quick from any one ef 10 Branch Houses — One is near te yeu. 
30 Days’ Trial—One month to try at your work. 
Must fulfill 10-Year Guarantee. 






Wood 
Sawing | 
My opedia 


(Write Nearest Office.) 


Street, OTTAWA, KAN 
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New Invention jo. make'’s iron- 
ing easy in eve Ends hot 
stove drudgery. Contented time 
in half. Saves steps. Costs one 
cent for 3 hours use. No attach- 
ments. Nocords. Notubes. Gives 
ai regulated heat. Guaranteed. 

lls fast. Mrs. Wagner, Ohio, 
sold 24 in few hours spare time. 
Moyer, Pennsylvania, made Rg in one week. You can do 74 
well. Work all or spare time. No experience needed. 
capital imply ty — We deliver and oak 
lect. C pald same you u take orders. Send for 
exclusive territory As FREE Our T OFFER. Write fod. 
THE AKRON LAMP CO., 13] Iron St., AKRON, O 















H.&Z.WoodSaws 


Lowest priced, most practical saw 
ever m eee farmers. Sexe a 
w Tr, posts, etc. ipping 
wollen ‘can be attached, Fullmoney- 
back guarantee. Wri 
FREE CATALOG of al! kinds saws, 
engines, feed mills, Ford & Fordson 
Attachments, ete.—direct to you at 
lowest factory prices. 


| 7 mee & ZOOK CO. 
Beeville, Pa. 














VANCE 
20th Century SAWMILLS 
for farm tractor 


and heavy steam 
power. 


Also Saws, Beit- 






‘ ing, Dust Rigs, 
Write for infor- EK ere 
mation Dept. A-4 tne” on “ 








J. A. VANCE COMPANY, Winston-Salem. N. C. 


































The Progressive Farmer 
is the Standard Farm 
Paper of the South 


Here is the complete list of .“Stan- 
dard Farm Papers” in the United 
States: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND FARM WOMAN 


THE FARMER 
THE FARMER’S WIFE 
BREEDERS’ GAZETTE 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
NEBRASKA FARMER 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS 
PRAIRIE FARMER 
WALLACE’S FARMER 
WISC. AGRICULTURIST 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
“Edited by Men Who Know” 
If Interested in any of these 
publications address: 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Wallace C. Richardson, tnc., 
95 Madison ona New York. 


Standard Yt 
1109 Transportation Bidg., Chicage, ttt. 






















































































Dollars Do Double Duty 
During this Great Sale! 


ROSPERITY has come again. No more waiting for 

lower prices or better times—they’re here. You'll 
know that the moment you look at the bargains offered 
in this mammoth sale. Think of it! A genuine cord 
tire and tube (30 x 3%) for $7.50. Ready mixed paint, 
in 5 gallon cans, $1.98 a gallon. And these are only two 
of hundreds of bargains just like them. 


If you already have a catalog, look through it today, 
and make out your order—the money you will save will 
probably buy that “something extra” you’ve been want- 
ing. If you haven’t a catalog, we will mail you one FREE. 


Bargains in Everything 


100 pages of clothing for every member of your family; 
shoes; dry goods; jewelry; furniture; rugs; drugs; house- 
wares; hardware; farm machinery and in fact practically 
everything you can think of —all specially priced for 
this sale. 


Everything is Guaranteed 


And what’s more, every single article is guaranteed 
to please you or we will return your money. Ask any 
banker anywhere about the responsibility of The Charles 
William Stores. 


Clip and mail the coupon below today and get your 
share of these big “prosperity bargains.” 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 









THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc. 







291 Stores Building, New York City This 
Please send me FREE a co f Special S; 
Sumeus ee ‘ py of your Special Sale Catalog for — 


Name... 












Street 
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| common little pile, 
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The Progressive Farmer 


‘Virginia Farming in January 


I.—The Importance of Locals 


ARMERS say spring, summer, and 
Fiat—*no time to attend meetings,” 

but this excuse does not hold good in 
winter. Read what Director John R. 
Hutcheson, of the Virginia Extension 
Division, has to say 
about how to make 
your local organiza- 


tion succeed and 
what it will do for 
you :-— 


Some one has 
truthfully said that 
‘locals are the life- 
blood of farm or- 
ganizations.’ If this 
is true of general farm organizations, it 
is doubly true of codperative marketing 
associations. 





JOHN R. HUTCHESON 


“In order for co6perative marketing 
associations to succeed they must have 
full deliveries from their members. In 
order to get full deliveries they must 
| have the confidence of their members. 
In order to have the confidence of their 
members they must keep the membership 
fully informed. There is no better way 
of keeping, the membership fully in- 
formed than through well organized lo- 
cal associations that regularly at 
least once a month definite pro- 
gram. 

“The programs of local 
should not only contain information as 


meet 
with a 


' 
associations 


— 





o the business operations of the asse- 
but should information 
in regard to more economic methods of 


ciation contain 


production, better methods of standardi- 
ition, and better rural social conditions 


| The material on which to build such pro- 
| grams should be furnished by the cen- 
| tral association The members of the 
| local should take this material and build 
| and carry out their own programs. They 
should call on the farm and home dem 

| onstration agents, the Smith-Hughes 


| teachers, and other public agencies to 


help them in putting on such programs.” 


II].—The Livestock Situation 
L I. CASE, animal husbandman, Exten- 


sion Division, says: “Generally 
| speaking the livestock industry is at pres- 
| ent on the bottom of the price cycle, with 
every indication of improvement along 
all lines. 

“The abnormal demand during the war 
caused an increased production in food 
and feed crops. With the war over and the 
demand slackened, the depression in farm 
prices brought about a marked increase 
in both grains and livestock. The grain 
surplus has already become a shortage. 
Of our meat animals, sheep recovered 
first, and prices have been good for two 
or three years, with no immediate pros- 
pect of overproduction. Hogs were next 
and prices have greatly improved in the 
last few weeks, with every indication of 
still higher prices. 


“Cattle are still selling below the cost 


Messages from V. P. I. Specialists 
By E. R. PRICE 


of production and cattlemen generally are 
pessimistic. There is evidence that con- 
siderable liquidation has taken place with 
still more to come im the large cattle 
producing sections of the country. There 
are less cattle on feed this winter than 
there have been for several years. 


“In view of these facts, the logical thing 
for cattlemen to do is to improve their 
herds by using better bulls and weeding 
out undesirable females. In other words, 
the time is most opportune for getting 
our herds in shape for an improvement 
in the situation, which may take place 
over night. When the turn does come, 
and come it must, the men who have 
sold their herds at sacrifice prices will be 
coming back in, ready to pay the in- 
creased prices necessary under improved 
conditions.” 


III.—Dairy and Crop Improvement 
Convention 

R. T. K. WOLFE, agronomist, thinks 

every farmer, whether a dairyman or 
a member of the Virginia Crop Improve- 
ment Association, should attend the big 
convention at Roanoke in January, and 
has this to say about the meeting :— 

“The program for the Virginia Dairy 
and Crop Improvement Convention, to 
be held in Roanoke, Virginia, January 22 
and 23, 1925, has _b and it is 
doubt best pro- 
grams which has ever given by 
either the Virginia State Dairymen’s As- 
sociation or the Virgi Crop Improve- 
Association. The m 
will be given over to special 
irgi 5 Dairy- 
Virginia 


en arranged, 


without a one the 


been 
nia 
ment rning session 
of both day 5 
meetings for the Virginia S 
and or the 
Association. The peo- 
interested in dairy- 


ate 
men’s Association 
Crop Improvement 
ple who are especially 
go to the dairymen’s meeting and 
interested in 
attend the 

Improve- 


no 


can 
especially 


: 
those who ar¢ 


crop improvement work can 
meeting of the Virginia Cron 
The afternoon meetings 
joint the Virginia State 
Association and Virginia 
Association, as it has 
meeting of 


ment Association 
will be ones of 
Dairymen’s 
Crop Improvement 
been made into a general 
interest both to the dairyman and to the 
farmer interested in crop improvement 
work. 


the 


“On the general program appear such 
speakers as Dr. H. A. Morgan, president 
of the University of Tennessee; Mr. J. 
R. Hutcheson, director of the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, of V. P. I.; Dr. 
Julian A. Burruss, president of V. P. L; 
Hon. G. W. Koiner, of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of Virginia, and 
other speakers of national note. 


“Further information in regard to 
these meetings can be had by writing 
either Frank A. Buchanan, secretary of 
the Virginia State Dairymen’s Associ- 
ation, Blacksburg, Virginia, or T. C. 
Maurer, secretary of the Virginia Crop 
Improvement Association, Blacksburg, 














a 
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] USED to check at random on my treas- 
ures in the bank, and my-dollars trav- 
eled tandem in a disconnected rank. All 
pennies as I earned them made a 

in a careless way I 
turned them in a very little while. Silly 
See lack of system, lack of aver- 





z The Budget System—y. aw? rus 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


Virginia.” 


age common sense, for I never tried to 


twist "em as they made the journey 
hence. I’ve reformed and now am try- 
ing just as nearly as I can to depart- 


mentize my buying on a systematic plan. 
I allow expenses, so much here 
and much there, and I never shift 
the fences to the thickness of a hair. 
Money earned from sale of barley must 
pay costs for thus and so, must pay 
John, Knut, and Charley when they quit 
their to go. Cream checks -pay 
house expenses, clothing, gas, and car 
repairs, putty, paint, and chicken fences, 
laundry soap and rocking ckairs! By 
this plan I know exactly what I can not 
do, or can, so my cash moves far, and 
tactly,—I endorse the budget plan! 


myself 


so 


jobs 




























Dairy 
Boilers 


Meet Every 
Requirement 
of the 
Dairyman 


Also Amendment 
No. 1 to Boiler 
Rules Mary- 
Used to generate steam 
for sterilizing milking utensils, 
heating water for washing, 
butchering, steaming feeds, etc. 
An easy steamer. 





of 


land. 


Hand pump puts water in boiler 
before firing ad works easily 
when pumping against the steam 
pressure. Write today for com- 
plete information. 


A. B. Farquhar Co. 


LIMITED 
Engines—Boilers—Sawmills 
Threshers—Hay Presses 


Box 49 YORK, PA. 














LEDBETTER 


fe]. | ae -) oe 


PLANTERS 


Buy One Now and Save 


Plant Cotton, Corn, Peanuts, 
Deene~all tow crops evenly without skips or bunching; get 
better stand; easier to chop. 


labor seed and money. 


No. 4 Ledbetter Walking Planter 


~ideal for southern conditions; easily handled in rough, 
new ground and on short, crooked rows Plants cotton 
one seed at a time as you want it 


“More Seed” as Well As “One Seed” 


By simply changing plates in hopper, the Ledbetter becomes 
a perfect “More Seed” Planter, planting uniformly 1 to 8 


pecks per acre. Also plate for hill dropping. 


Interchangeable Fertilizer Hopper 


—for the No 4 makes it a perfect fertilizer distributor. The 
Ledbetter No. 20 plants and distributes fertilizer at the 
same_time 


ie yous Ledbetter Dealer or write for Catalog, prices 
a aler’s name. 


SOUTHERN PLow COMPANY 


602 Elm Street DALLAS, TEXAS 


SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but yéur horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


IN=Selal= I= 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 
will clean 


the horse. 









it off without laying up 
No blister, no hair gone. | 
| emphasized. 
| cans, student, instructor, commercial pe- 


Concentrated—only a few drops re- 
quired at an application. $2.50 per 
bottle, delivered. Describe your case for 


special instructions and Book 8 R Free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


EEKSF°* case 
3 CENTS ‘ 





You've heard your 
neighbor praise this 
wonderful weekly 
magazine that 3 
million people 
Y read. Unbiased di- 
gest of national and 
world affairs. Chock 
y full of the kind of 
reading you want. Science, poli- 
as tics, travel, fun, question box, books, 
health, home, radio—entertainment and in- 
struction for all. Send 15¢ (coin or stamps) today for this big 
Paper on trial 13 weeks, or $1 for 1 year (52 issues). Address: 
PATHFINDER, 560 Langdon Station, Washington, D.C. 


Steel Wheels 


Cheaper than an y aie wheels, COST 
ESS 





figuring years o: T carvien. = 
any wagon good as new. 
down—easy to load. No banal. 


EMPIRE wie: co. bor 273 auimev.tr 


pan ae FREES 








can see © ob- 


Chewing 


Brass bound. Ope ns over 2 “feet long. You 
jects a mile away. Given for selling 30 pekgs. 
Gum at 5¢ a pekg. Write for Chewing Gum. 
BLUINE MFG. CO., 990 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass. 
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| the Southeast. 
| tions is thoroughly covered by this book. 





Crop Acreage, Production, 
and Value 


HE December estimate of the Crop 

Reporting Board of the United 
States Department of Agriculture of the 
acreage, production, and value (based on 
prices paid to farmers on December 1) 
of some of the important farm crops of 
the United States in 1923 and 1924, 
based on the reports and data furnished 
by crop correspondents, field statistic- 
ians, and codperating State Boards (or 
Departments) of Agriculture and Exten- 
sion Departments, are as follows: 


Total Yield Farm val. 
production peracre Dec.1 
Corn bu. per bu. 
an éheencess 2,436,513,000 23.2 $ .987 
1923 eae 053,557,000 29.3 .726 
Sweet potatoes— . 
nn! <sxakhess 71,861,000 76.6 1,284 
SE: ssevkeaes 97,177,000 97.9 979 
Pieeeo— pounds per pound 
aes 1,242,623,000 722 -206 
ME. 4n0ns0006 1,515,110,000 807 199 
Cotton— 
err 13,153,000 156.8 226 
n sehetawen 10,139,671 130.6 31 
Peanuts— 
1924 .....+++. 616,200,000 625 062 
ey 647,762,000 723 .068 
Cowpeas— bu. per bu. 
a wpséeeses 14,352,000 8.9 2.36 
ae 19,090,000 9.7 1.95 
Velvet beans— Tons bu. per ton 
SR 634 Sead st 474,000 10.3 19.35 
ny. seaunabes 474,000 11.5 19.73 
Watermelons— Cars melons percar 
re 49,765 171, 
err 42,734 272 249.00 
Peaches— bu. per bu. 
MD. ghaxanads 51,679,000 1.275 
Gt -xandences 45,382,000 1,367 


In the South for the corn crop of 
1924, Tennessee led in per acre yield 
with 22 bushels followed by Virginia, 
Oklahoma, and North Carolina. Virginia 
produced 115 bushels of sweet potatoes 
per acre with Tennessee and North 
Carolina next in order. North Carolina 
is leading in both yield per acre and to- 
tal production of peanuts. Tennessee 
comes next in yield per acre but pro- 
duces only a very small per cent of the 
crop. Georgia and Alabama are the 
two big states in velvet bean production 
but with only average yields. Cowpeas, 
another distinctly Southern crop, was 
grown most largely in Alabama, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina. Florida 
led in yield per acre. Georgia grew 
more peaches than any other three 
Southern states combined. 

Bee OMe 


A Book on Pecans 


HERE has long been a demand for 

an 4uthoritative book on pecan grow- 
ing in the South. No such book existed un- 
til H. P. Stuckey, Director of the Geor- 
gia Experiment Station, and E. J. Kyle, 
Dean of the College of Agriculture, Col- 
lege Station, Texas, got their heads to- 
gether and prepared one. Stuckey is one 
of the best informed pecan men in the 
Southeast and the same can be said of 
Kyle* for the Southwest. 

Every phase of scientific pecan grow- 
ing was.investigated by these authors. 
Practical phases of the wark with pecans 
were given careful study and are duly 
Any one interested in pe- 


can grower, or those with a few pecans 
in the home orchard, will find this book 
decidedly interesting and helpful. It is 
equally authoritative for the Southeast 
and Southwest. As is well known, the 
varieties and general cultural conditions 
in the Southwest differs somewhat from 
The work in both sec- 


By ordering on or before January 15 a 
cupy of the book may be had for $2.50. 
After that date it will probably be $3. 
Those east of the Mississippi River 
should send orders direct to H. P. 
Stuckey, Experiment, Ga. and _ those 
west of the river, to E. J. Kyle, College 
Station, Texas. 


“ww My 
TAKE The Progressive Farmer, and 
find Dr. Holland’s sermon alone 


worth the price. I save all my papers 
and am letting others that do not take 
your paper read them, I think every 
home ought to take your paper. I wish 
everybody loved to read your paper as 
well as I do.” So writes Mrs. Anna 
West, Nacogdoches, Texas. Nearly 
everybody seems to like our Progressive 
Farmer preacher. 
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G-E Novalux highway 
lighting units make 
country roads ‘ribbons || = . 
of light”. ‘I = » 


Is your farm 
on a lighted road? 


Electric light on the high- 
ways is a good investment 
for any community. It 
makes night driving safer, 
helps protect life and 
property, and increases 


The lighting engi- land values. 


neers of the General 
Electric Company, 
who plan ‘white 
ways” for cities, 
giant searchlights 
for airplane routes 
and “flood lighting” 
for industries, are at 
the service of com- 
munities desiring 
expert advice on the 
right way to light 
anything. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


More than this, the building 
of a highway lighting line 
usually makes it possible for 
farm homes along the way 
to obtain electric light, heat 
and power service. 












The Formula / 
Never Changes 


THE SAFE. RATION 
FOR DAIRY COWS 









The name “Larro” on a bag of dairy feed means that the 

contents are of highest quality, anid that the formula 

never changes. One bag of Larro is exactly the same as any 

other, regardless of when or where purchased. We pledge 

ourselves to a continuance of this policy, which 13 years 

ago was written into our manufacturing creed. 
Ask your Dealer 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 































Too go004 to be true? Yet 
we mean it Great big 


2 Yard 

rr urry! You 
9 Benes late! ‘with 
drawn any . 







FREE CATALOG © 
listing sacri- 
fice prices on 


ard Bundle for only 
98 during | sale! 





















and 
chan 2 yards ‘Selection must be left to us. 
Send No 2 bg 


Pay on arrival 

Postage. Satisfaction le 
We prepay postage if you cash with order. 
INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER CO. 


Covers, Tools, Blacksmiths’ 
Supplies, Barbed Wire, Rope, 

fing, Etc. Write for copy. 
he 4 & Some Sueny Co. 
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Sure 


’- WIRE FENCES 


] = prong you buy fence be sure to get full information 
about our improved Super-Zinced Fences. They are 
armored against rust by the heaviest coating of zinc that 
can be successfully applied to wire. We use a special formula 
of steel, and by our improved process the zinc is so closely 
bonded to the wire that it will not crack or peel. 


Columbia Fences 


are made in a wide range of styles and weights for farm, 
poultry and garden. Their sturdy hinge-joint construction 
and superior rust protection establish a new standard of 
fence service and durability. 

Our complete line includes also stiff-stay fences in farm and poultry 
styles, and our superb Ornamental Lawn Fences. All of our fences 
are Super-Zinced, are guaranteed unexcelled in quality and durability, 
yet cost no more than others of ordinary galvanizing quality. 

Send today for Super-Zinced Fence catalogue and for your copy of 
the Farmers’ Handy Manual, a useful vest pocket book containing 
farm account pages and helpful farm information. Both mailed free. 
Send the coupon or a postal card. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


714 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Evenneanine LOMAT 


“QUEEN OF THE MARKET." Big Money-Maker. Large, solid 
e w truit; excelient canner.To introduce to you 





WILLIAMS’ axe 
INFORMATION, ‘weer 
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G 
e how, and what to 
B plant. Prices lower than ever 
é SEND POSTAL TODAY 
y CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 
Farn 


,. tock River Valley Seed 7 pa 
Box 175 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS ———— 








\ POST CARD will 
this helpful book 
f Operations, Planting Table, 


Schedule 

9 tity and Weights of Seeds, etc.; also descrip- 
tions and prices of W-S-C Vegetable Seeds and 
Speciaities—the finest grown in the famous Tide 


Water trucking district 


bring you a copy of 
containing Monihly 


W-S-C Seeds are the proguct of our own de 
velopment and rigid selection Their record of 
resuits and steadily increasing popularity during 
16 years have won for them the title, 


“Seeds With a Growing 
Reputation’’ 


Start your 1925 crop right! Write today for 


the FREE Information Book. 

Williams Seed Company, Inc. 
Established 1908 

69 Commercial Place, NORFOLK, VA. 


, BURPEE’S ANNUAL, This 
is the catalog that tells the truth 
about the Best Seeds That Grow, 


Market growers and florists use 
Bespes'e Annual as a reference 
» and still it is so interesting 
and easy to read thata million 
amateurs use it as their garden 
guide. 
If you are interested in ing, Bur- 
pee’s Annual will be ma to you free 


FREE SAMPLE. First write for a copy| 

of Burpee’s Annual; then look throug the | 
book and select aregular 10c packet of an’ 

vegetable or flower seed entirely free, and we will 

mail it to you post-paid. 

This free offer is made to get new customers for 

Bur pee’s Seeds and is good only until May 1, 1925. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 
Seed Growers i 


Send me Burpee’s Annual with Order 
food for a free 10c packet of Burpee’s Seeds." 
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By L. A. 


Horticultural Editor, 


Orchard Work the First Half 


of January 
busy with the pruning. Don't 


abd 
overlook the grapevines. Prune fruit 





trees so as to give an open top to permit 
| sunshine and air to enter. Cut back new 
growth of he 
grapevines so that 
j two to four buds 
only are lefi to the 
spur. 

2. If the fruit 
trees have not been 
pruned for the last 
few years, do not 
make the mistake 
of cutting out too 
much wood at once. 
Heavy pruning should be given such 
trees, but better take two or three years 
to complete the operation than to cut an 
excessive amount of wood the first year. 


3. Study carefully the matter of va- 
rieties of fruit best for home orchard or 
commercial planting. Recently we heard 
a very successful apple grower say if he 
was setting out a commercial orchard 
today he would plant only five varieties: 
Yellow Transparent, Jonathan, Grime’s 
Golden, Delicious, and Stayman Wine- 
sap. These are high quality apples and 
are the ones that bring the highest prices. 





NIVEN 


L. A. 


4. In selecting varieties of peaches for 
the home orchard, better take two or 
three varieties that ripen during the mid- 
dle of the season, then a few early ones, 
a few of the mid-season, and a few of 
the late. A good list named in the order 
of their ripening is as follows: May- 
flower, Carman, Hiley, Belle of Georgia, 
Elberta, Matthews Cling, and Stinson’s 
October. 

5. Every home orchard in the Upper 
and Middle South should have a few 
sour cherries. The Montmorency and 
Early Richmond are the leading varieties. 

6. In the lower half of the South, 
plant the Sand or Pineapple pear, as this 
variety is not susceptible to blight. It 





| Brown 


produces fruit that is excellent .for can- 
ning or preserving purposes, and is fairly 
good for eating when thoroughly ripe. 

7. In the Southeast, the Celestial and 
Turkey are the leading varieties 
For Central Western and South- 
ern Texas, the Magnolia is the leading 
variety. 

8. A good list of varieties ofeplums 


of figs. 


for the home orchard is as. follows: 
Abundance, Red June, and Shropshire 
| Damson. 


| South. 
| medium sized peach, delicious in flavor, 








9. A few Japanese persimmons should 
be planted in every home orchard in*the 
This fruit is as large as a 


will succeed on almost any type ‘of soil 
where cotton will grow and is susceptible 
to very few insect pests and fungous 
diseases. 


Garden Work the First Half 
of January 


UILD hotbeds and coldframes at 

.once if they have not already been 
built. Plant in them at this time of year, 
lettuce, radishes, etc. A little later sow 
seed of the tender garden vegetables 
which can still later be transplanted to 
coldframes and to the open field when 
the proper time comes. 


2. Mulch the strawberries. Pine straw 
ds excellent for this purpose. Also well 
rotted manure can be used. If manure is 
used, try to select that which is not full 
of weed seed. 

3. Treat Irish potato seed for scab 
before planting. Corrosive sublimate is 
the material most commonly used. 

4. Order seed catalogs from the lead- 
ing seedsmen. Then put in the order 


The Progressivé Farmer 


Garden and Orchard 


NIVEN 


The Progressive Farmer 


for seed early. Nothing can be lost and 
considerable gain may be the result of 
looking after this matter now. 


5. If a broadcast application of stable 
manure has not been given the garden, 
give it now. It is not necessary to plow 
it under immediately ugh 
desirable. Apply the manure, even wher: 
winter vegetables are growing. 

10. No farm home is complete with 
out a few berries, such as strawberries 


blackberries, dewberries, and raspberries 
Klondyke is the leading variety of str 
berries for practicafly all sections of the 


iw- 


South, although in some places the 
Aroma and Missionary are liked. Of 
blackberries, the Early Harvest is the 


leader in the Southeast and the McDon- 
ald in the Southwest. The Lucretia is 
the best dewberry for the Southeast and 
the Austin for the Southwest. Rasp- 
berries do not succeed well in’ the South 
except in the Piedmont and mountainous 
regions. St. Regis is the leader of the 
red kind and the Gregg of the black. 


Things to Do About the Home 
Grounds Now 


T IS a mighty good plan to mulch 

shrubbery with stable manure. Put it 
on two or three inches thick, and by 
next spring it will be well rotted and can 
be easily stirred into the ground. 


2. Mulch the flower beds and borders 
with stable manure. Remove the tops of 
the old cannas and similar flowers, if 
they have not already been removed. 

3. If the lawn is to be fertilized with 
stable manure, put it on now. Be care 
ful, however, not to use manure that is 
likely to have in it various kinds of 
harmful weed seed. Spread it*on now, 
and plant food will leach out into the soil 
and give the grass a good start next 
spring. Tobacco stems spread on th 
lawn are mighty helpful also. Put then 
on and let them remain finti! spring, and 
then rake off, as most of the plant food 
will have been leached out into. the 
by that time. 


sod 


4. Tovincrease the blooms on crape 


myrtle, cut back rather heavily duriny 
the winter or early spring, before growth 
starts. This will result in the number 
of blooms being more than doubled 


Most of the flowers of the crape myrtl< 
are on the ends of the tallest branches 
or on new wood. Therefore, the 
cutting back during winter or 
spring results in more new wood, and 
therefore more blossoms the following 
season. 


heav\ 


early 


5. Shade trees do not need pruning in 
the same sense that fruit trees need it 
They should, however, have dead or d\ 
ing branches removed; also branches 
that are hanging too low. In cutting off 
these branches, make a cut smooth with 
the trunk of the tree, and if the branch is 
more than half an inch in diameter where 
it is removed, paint it to avoid decay. 


6. Get the nursery catalogs and stud) 
them carefully. Valuable suggestions are 
offered by most of them as to the best 
kinds of shrubbery, where and how to 
plant, and how to group, so as to get the 
best results. At*least let’s make up our 
minds not to let the winter pass without 
having some shrubbery planted about th« 
foundation of the house and a few clumps 
about the borders of the grounds. 


7. Those who want a dozen rose 
bushes would make no mistake in select- 
ing the following varieties: It will b« 
noted that four of these are pink, four 
red, two yellow, and two white. Pink: 
Maman Cochet, Radiance, Paul Neyron. 
and Killarney. Red: Meteo?, Etoile de 
France, Helen Gould, and Rhea Reid 
Yellow: Sunburst, and Etoile de Lyon 
White: Snow Queen and Empress. 
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teel Jackets 


For Large 
Iron Kettles 


If you haves a large iron kettle, § 
we will m oe 7 a heavily 

re-inforced } et to fit a.* t 
providing youa complete f ! 





cooker. Has large fre door, 
flue, handles, pipe. Price 
according to size. Send 


measurement of kettle around 
outside one inch from top. 

kettle bas flange, measure 
under it. Ask for chart of 
standard ataes. 









If you have no ae you'll 
be interested in th 


¥ Feed Cooker 
ra a — (Kettle and Jacket) 
For cooking stock food scald- 


Feed Poultry and Pigs 


Handiest article on farm. 
Seven sizes. Write for prices. 
Heesen Bros. & Co. 
Dept.12 Tecumseh, Michigan 
Highly concentrated ration that builds bone and 
muscle. Rich in Protein and Lime Phosphate. 
Makes chickens strong and vigerous, greatly in- 


creases egg yield; gives young pigs rapid, healthy 
growth. 


Pure Beet |Meat Meal 


s a by-product of our own slaughter—the pure, 
unadulterated lean beef from which the juices 
have been exracted, ground fine and thoroughly 











cooked. Made ore daily. 
IE i ctascctcegasiaveordes 65% 
Guaranteed { Bone Phosphate of Lime...... 16% % 
Analysis:  £. Se Oe % 
Crude Fibre (Maximum)...... bys 


Clean_and odorless—better than tankage or fish 
meal. Pays for its use many times in increased 
returns from poultry and hogs. 


Write for Circulars and Prices 
RICHMOND ABATTOIR 


Valentine’s Meat-Juice Co., Proprietors 
Established 1871 


High Street, Richmond, Va. 


PERSIMMONS 


-——Big and Juicy——. 


Luscious Japanese Persimmons can 
be grown anywhere in the cotton belt. 
Annual crops are assured since our 
wonderful discovery of the cause and 
cure of dropping, which is explained 
in our book 


Southern Planting Facts 

















hich also tells how to grow and mar- 
ket Persimmons and other Southern 
ruits. Worthwhile ornamental trees, 

rubs and vines are also featured. 
It s free, send for a copy. 


Glen St. Mary Nurseries Co. 
Glen St. Mary, Florida 


We have no agents, nor connection w« 
other nursery 


ith any 
23-25 


)0D SEEDS 


j= Grown From Select Stock 
tag ~—None Better —55 years 
R selling good seeds to satis- 
fied customers. Prices be- 
low all others. Extra lot 
free in all orders I fill. 
Big free catalog has over 700 
pictures of vegetables and flow- 
ers. Send your and neighbors’ 
addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ill, 


SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 





























troy the fun 
of larger yields of persect “fruit. 
Stahli’s Excelsior 
~% Spraying Outfit 
Prepared Mixtures 
/@ are used in large orchards everywhere; 
highly endorsed by successful grow- 
ers for thirty-five years. 20 models, 
power or hand types. Write for frec 
catalog containing full treatise on 
spraying fruit and vegetables. 
WM. STAHL SPRAYER CO. 
Box. 758 Quincy, tl 


Isp not a Farm without Fruit 


Apples, Peaches, Grapes, and 

Gh ' Berries are needed as much as 

. vegetables or grain. If you plan 

right you can have fresh fruit nine 

months of the year. Ask us how 

to do it. Send for ournewc atalog 
a” of all kinds of trees and shrubs. 


J. VAN. LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 


Pomona, North Carolina 
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Important Virginia Farm 
ews 


IRGINIA’S cotton crop will bring to 

the farmers of the state $3,520,000 
compared with $8,000,000 last year, ac- 
cording to the figures issued from the 
office of Henry M. Taylor, state agri- 
cultural statistician. This is the case in 
spite of a 30 per cent increase in acre- 
age in 1924, 

Unfavorable season is credited as be- 
ing the cause of the poor showing. It 
is pointed out that the average yield per 
acre in 1923 was 325 pounds per acre 
as against 161 pounds for 1924. Mr. 
Taylor declares that he does not expect 
that the poor showing made this year 
will reduce the acreage to be planted 
to cotton in 1925 below the acreage of 
this year. 

Il 


The Virginia Division of the Farm- 
ers’ Union recently held its annual con- 
vention at Staunton. The convention was 
well attended and transacted much busi- 
ness. Speeches were made by Charles 
S. Barrett, national president, and W. 
C. Lansdon, national lecturer. John R. 
Hutcheson, presented the five-year agri- 
cultural program for Virginia as worked 
out by the extension division of which 
he is director, with the assistance of the 
Virginia Agricultural Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


During the two-day session an 80-mile 
tour was made through Augusta County 
as the guests of the Augusta County 
Farmers’ Union. Visits were made to 
Weyers cave and three codperative 
stores operated by the Augusta County 
union. 


Officers chosen for 1925 are George 
A. Lambert, Rural Retreat, president; 
H. M. Luttrell, Delaplane, vice-president ; 


George H. Bowles, Lynchburg, secre- 
tary-treasurer, all re-elected. Robert 
Beverley, Caret, E. M. Newton, Mark- 


ham, H. W. Nash, Wightman, and Nel- 
son Hughes, Atlee, were re-elected and 
J. C. Coiner, Fishersville, and Rice Hot- 
tinger, Rockbridge County, were added 
to the board of directors. 


Il 


Curles Neck Farm, Henrico County, 
has placed the name of Virginia in the 
front in the livestock world. With a 
herd of Virginia bred and raised Duroc- 
Jersey hogs this farm went to the Inter- 
national Live Stock Show and came 
away with 18 ribbons and the award for 
the champion and grand champion sow. 
This is the first time such an honor has 
come to a Virginia raised and bred ani- 
mal. 
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Short Course in Dairying at 
¥.f-4 


ANY creamerymen and dairymen 
will be glad to know that a short 
course in dairying and creamery work 
will be given this winter at the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 
For the first year, the course will con- 


| tinue for four weeks only, beginning 
Tuesday, February 3 and ending Febru- 
ary 27, 1925. 


Dairymen will have the opportunity of 
studying all phases of dairy farming, 
handling dairy cattle and marketing of 
dairy products. The creamerymen will 
their branch of the 
handling and testing dairy 
manufacturing butter and 
and the proper management of 
and milk plants. 


business, 
products, 
cheese 


creameries 


The number of persons in the courses 
will be limited to ten creamerymen and 
ten dairymen for the year because of 
the lack of machinery and space for 
greater numbers. 


Applications for enrollment will be con- 
sidered in the order in which they are 
received. For further information write 
to Dairy Husbandry Department, V. P. 
i., Blacksburg, Virginia. 
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The sunshine 
of 10,000 years ago— 


HEN you burn a lump of coal, it warms 

you with heat stored up by the sunshine 
of far-distant centuries. For that lump of 
coal once formed part of a tree in the forest 
of the Coal Age—a tree warmed and fostered 
by the same sun which rises and sets today. 


If, instead of simply burning that lump of 
coal, we treat it by modern chemical methods, 
we get not only heat but nitrogen—nitrogen 
that the Coal Age tree absorbed as plant food 
centuries ago. 


This nitrogen, most readily available in 
Sulphate of Ammonia, is recognized as one of 
the finest crop fertilizers in the world. From 
the reserves of Nature’s warehouse, the fertil- 
ity of prehistoric ages is made to serve farmer, 
vegetable grower and fruit grower today. 


The most available form of Sulphate of 
Ammonia is Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia, 
kiln-dried and screened so that it is ready for 
immediate application to the fields. 


Write for free bulletins which show you 
how to increase your farm profits with Arca- 
dian Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The Company 
Agricultural Department 


Atlanta, Georgia 
New York, N. Y. Berkeley, Cal. Medina, Ohio 
RE RS EO RE OE EH SII MN RE RE SG NS 











Planters Time Table 


In Wood’s 1925 Catalog is a handy guide 
showing—When to plant, Quantity of seed 
for 100 feet, Distance between rows, Dis- 
tance apart in row, Depth to plant, etc. 

Many customers tell us that this feature 
of Wood's catalog has helped them to great- 
ly increase the results from their gardens. 

Write for Catalog containing this helpful 
Planting Table. 


New Varieties 
Worth Growing 


will be found in Wood’s 1925 catalog. 


Pictured and described is a Tomato with 
which none can compare as to size, solidity, 
meatiness and quality Fruits pee 3 
weigh over 2 I 

A Cantaloupe that for flavor and size com- 
bined is the king of al] melons. Often weighs 
15 to 20 Ibs. Flavor equal to a Honey Dew 
melon. 

Fourteen other specialties in Wood's bet- 
ter catalog. Write for free copy 

















Free 
Flower 


Seeds- 


See 
Page 4 


Better Catalog 


Catalog 


Mail This Coupon 


For Wood’s 1925 Catalog or send us a 
card or letter A free copy will be sent 
y return mail. 


T.W. NV. Wood & Sons 


Seedsmen Since 1878) 


30 S. th St., Richmond, Va. 





Customers Tell Us 


“If you could have seen our garden you would 
have felt proud of your good seed. My garden ex- 
hibit has won the first prize the past two years at 
the Fair.”—Mrs. R. W Cox, Beaufort County, N.C 


“Your Brimmer Tomatoes are the finest I ever 
saw. Raised some last year weighing three 
grants each."—J C. Howe, Chatham County 

. C. 








“I backed T W, Wood’s judgment on canta- 
loupes and have no reason to regret it. I held a 
monopoly for 15 days at a fancy price and stayed 
on the market 20 days more obtaining a good 
=. I will want more of the Hanover "—H. P 

hita County; La, 


Name 







Post Office and R.F.D. Address 


Seagsenaaca 
| a 











High Cost 


of Lice! 


Lice costs poultry raisers a for- 
tune every year. But you don’t 
need to suffer. Clean them up. 
Wipe them out. Pratts lice killer 
does it—and it’s a quick, easy job. 
Pratts lice killer is scientific. It is 
all-powerful and sure-death to lice. 
It is not poisonous to your flock— 
can’t even irritate the tiniest chick! 
And it is all killer—there is no 
filler—so it is the economical way 
to go about it. 


A little of the powder on setting 
hens and in the dust bath. Salve 
in tubes for body lice. Ointment 
for the birds’ heads. Pratts red 
mite special settles the mites. Let 
your dealer supply you. FREE: 
a valuable Poultry book if you 
write to the PRATT FOOD CO., 
322 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


ratte 


Lice Killer 


Sold and anteed by 
Seed, F and Poultry 
Supply Dealers every- 
where. 

















For Strong Chicks and | 
More of Them Use the | 
“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 


This is proved by the “Successful’’ 32 | 
ear record. You want the “‘Success- | 
ul” for a sure success ie yee Sell 

more eggs and chickens and help feed 

the world. 


a 
“SUCCESSFUL” "cu2aron >" 


Write me a postal for book and prices. Eastern custom- 
ers will be served a op our Eastern Wareho . 
“SUCCESSFUL " Grain gees 
Sprouters furnish green food— 
make hens lay in winter. Ask 
your nearest dealer, or mail a 
postal. Get our offer. 


5. S. Glicrest, Pres. 
Des Moines Incubator Co |; 


890 Second St., Bes Moines, lows 































3% Senecry 21- 
40 Eggs Incubator 230 Egg] 


$ 
2 
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The Progressive Farmeyt 


In the Poultry Yard 


The Low Vitality Chick 
Problem 


AMONG the larger difficulties con- 
fronting those engaged in artificial 


hatching of eggs is that of chicks 
dying in the shell. This problem offers 
the experienced poultryman and ama- 
teur almost equal difficulty to solve, and 
explanations generally given are uncon- 
vincing and unsatisfactory. 

In cold weather, when flocks are gen- 
erally confined, as the difficulty is more 


| pronounced, it is logical to presume that 


the strength of fertility has 


deal to do with the case. 

But that the amount of moisture in 
the incubator, the evenness of tempera- 
ture during incubation period and the 
amount of airing the eggs receive also 
have a decided bearing there can be lit- 
tle doubt. 


Nor, if incubation be greatly at fault, 
is the hen infallible in her work, as it 
often occurs that two settings of eggs 
taken from the same flock at the same 
time and considered equally good, are 
placed under two hens, which set on 
them with equal zeal, so far as man can 
comprehend, and yet one brings off an 
almost perfect hatch, while the other 
registers much less. 


Whether there is a greater loss, on 
the whole, from eggs set in an incuba- 
tor than under hens is doubtful, al- 
though the greater number put in an in- 
cubator at once with the consequent 
greater loss through dying in the shell, 
attracts more attention. 

A few chicks dying in the shell should 
not cause alarm, since it is next to im- 
possible to hatch every egg, but when a 
large percentage are found to contain 
dead chicks, one should attempt to lo- 
cate the cause. 

If the incubation is of a standard 
make and properly set up in a suitable 
place, the machine is seldom at fault, 
and the trouble is likely to be either in 
the eggs used or in the operator. 


a great 


If the machine has had reasonable 


| care and the heat seems to be going 
| right, making it easy to maintain a regu- 


lar temperature in the egg chamber, it 


| is well to believe that in all probability 


the fault is in the eggs. 

Note carefully the conditions sur- 
rounding the eggs from the time they 
were laid until placed in the incubator. 


Eggs shipped long distances and 


| handled roughly are likely to have a 


large percentage of chicks die in the 
shell. 

Eggs which have been stored in too 
warm a temperature or exposed to chill- 
ing weather or kept too long after being 
laid, will also show a high percentage of 
chicks dead in the shell. 

It is also often that there is a lack of 
vigor in the breeding stock. Only eggs 
from strong, vigorous birds, properly 
mated and well fed, should be used for 
incubation. 

Sometimes it happens that the ration 
is lacking in some of the essential ele- 
ments for the production of eggs that 
will hatch strong chicks, The breeding 


stock may be underdeveloped, impropérly 
fed, or it often happens that it does not 
get proper exercise, 

Another very frequent cause of chicks 
dying in the shell is the frequent open- 
ing of the incubator during the hatch, 
thus allowing the to become 
chilled. 

It is imperative that during the last 
36 hours of the incubation period that a 
proper degree of warmth and moisture 
be maintained within the machine, and 
the frequent opening of the doors allow 
this much-needed heat and moisture to 
escape just when it is needed most. 


chicks 


An extremely dry season means more 
chicks dying in the shell. Sometimes an 
occasional sprinkling of the eggs during 
the last twenty-four hours before hatch- 
ing will give a better hatch, or the wring- 
ing of a blanket from warm water and 
placing it over the eggs for five minutes 
each day, beginning two days before 
hatching time. W. M. COSBY. 
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Building Up a Pedigreed 
Poultry Flock 


RS. W. T. Hall of Elkton, Virginia, 
has demonstrated how a good size 
pedigreed flock of poultry can be built 
up from a small beginning. Mrs. Hall 
found that her mongrel flock of poultry 
was not paying what it should, so she 
started to determine how she might im- 
prove it at a reasonable cost, and at the 
same time make a profit. She secured 
advice from the Department of Poultry 
Husbandry at Blacksburg, obtained lit- 
erature on poultry raising from various 
sources and then set to work to build 
up a pedigreed flock at the smallest 
practicable cost. 

Mrs. Hall soon learned, after thinking 
about the proposition, that the founda- 
tion of a good flock and the first step 
in its improvement was the use of pedi- 
greed birds. Mrs. Hall stated, “I soon 
found that pedigreed chickens were nec- 
essary, if success was to be obtained, 
and I decided Barred Rocks would suit 
my conditions best. The indications so 
far are that my decision has been wise.” 
Mrs. Hall wanted a general purpose 
flock but one which would lay well, so 
she bought 12 pullets and one cockerel 
of the famous pedigreed, egg-laying 
strain of Barred Rocks from J. W. 
Parks, Altoona, Pennsylvania. The birds 
of the pen from which the pullets came 
laid, on the average, 224 eggs per year, 
and during a like period the dam of the 
cockerel which headed the pen, laid 217 
eggs. The dam of the cockerel bought 
by Mrs. Hall, laid 234 eggs in 365 days, 
and his sire was from a female which 
laid 217 eggs in a similar period. 

Mrs. Hall bought the birds in Octo- 
ber, 1922 at a cost of $6 each and on 
October 1, 1923 she had a pedigreed 
flock of 300 pullets raised entirely from 
the 13 birds bought in 1922. In addi- 
tion 400 broilers and fryers and a num- 
ber of eggs were sold. No account was 
kept of the number of eggs laid or the 
cost of feed and housing. But condi- 
tions as found on the ordinary farm ex- 
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other letters printed. 
want your name withheld, say so. 


Voice of the Farm” symposium. 


." First prize, $5. 
gressive Farmer. 


SUBJECTS FOR 


Work in 1924.” 


he Progressive Farmer. 





Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and in- 
letters on the subjects indicated below; also cash payments for all 
No letter should be over 300 to 500 words long. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“How I Made Farm Implements 
Make and Save Money on the Farm.” r 
$5; third prize, $3. Mail letters by January 8 to The Progressive Farmer. 


“Experiences in Bettering the Yield of Corn 
$10; second prize, $5; third prize, $3. Mail letters by January 15. 
Also a prize of $2 for the most thoughtful-and suggestive postal card on any 
subject sent by any Progressive Farmer reader any week 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WIVES.—“The Most Interesting Family I Have Ever 
Known. Mail letters by January 15 to Mrs. Hutt, care The Pro- 


SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.—“My Most Successful -making 
Venture.” First prize, $3. Mail letters by January 8 to Mrs. Hutt, Care e Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


“SEVEN TO SEVENTEEN.”—‘My_ Experiences With 
Also “My Experiences With Vocational Education in 1924.” 
— of $3 on each of the above subjects. 


If you 


First prize, $10; second prize, 


First prize, 


in January for “The 


Club 
First 
Mail letters soon to Uncle P. F., care 











isted. Mrs. Hall stated there is now 
a pedigreed, high egg-laying flock of 
300 pullets in place of a mongrel, low 
egg-laying flock and they all came in the 
course of a year from 13 birds. 

When Mrs. Hall was asked to what 


things she attributed her success she 

stated, “Good foundation stock, proper 

feed, suitable housing and _ constant 

care.” T. K. WOLFE. 
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Important Practical Poultry 
Short Course Free 


HE past few years farmers have real. 

ized the benefit of attending the free 
practical courses giver by their state 
agricultural college and we would like to 
recommend that the readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer seriously consider gos 
ing to the third practical poultry short 
course which will be held in the Poultry 
Department of the North Carolina State 
College January 12 to 17 beginning 
promptly at 11 o’clock on Monday. Be 
sure to be there for the first lecture and 
stay till the last demonstration ‘s given. 
Take part in the judging contest the last 
day and win a trophy cup. And remem- 
ber that ladies as well as men attend 
this course. ut is free and meals can be 
had at the mess hall at 25 cents each 
and rooms secured close by at regular 
rates. You will handle trap nested birds 
and learn to select your profitable birds, 
you will candle and pack eggs for mar- 
ket, and you will caponize a bird. This 
is an advanced course to that given by 
the county poultry educators. Write Dr. 
B. F. Kaupp, State College Station, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., and don’t forget the date 
—January 12-17, 1925. 

oe wo, 


South Carolina Farm News 


THE South Carolina Asparagus Asso- 
ciation, holding its annual meeting 
recently at Aiken, reported a total busi- 
ness for the 1924 season of $400,000, 
which is a considerable increase ovef 
previous business. Prices received for 
its cooperative shipments were above 
those of the past. Officers elected were: 
President, M. C. Kitchings, Williston; 
vice-president, M. C. Courtney, Tren 
ton; secretary-treasurer, L. C. Ejidson 
Trenton. 
** @ 

That peach growing in South Caro- 

lina is coming rapidly into a place of 


importance in agriculture and commerce | 


under the nurture and guidance of the 
Extension Service is shown by figures 
made public recently by the South Caro- 
lina Peach Growers’ Association. While 
only 127,000 trees were in bearing if 
1924, there are also 250,000 three-year- 
old trees, and 272,000 two-year-old 
trees, making a total of 649,000 trees 
A reasonable crop from these would be 
approximately 1,200 cars as compared 
with 200 cars shipped this year. New 
orchards are being set this winter. 

* * * j 

“The Extension Dairyman” is the 
name of a new monthly publication be 
ing issued by the Extension Service to 
help promote dairying in South Caro- 
lina. This four-page three column pa 
per is not intended for general circula 
tion and will be sent only to thos 
South Carolina farmers who are et 
gaging in production of dairy product 
for sale. Such persons not now receiv 
ing it may be placed on the mailing list 
by applying to the Dairy Division of 
Clemson College. 

* * * 

A survey of several hundred South 
Carolina farms made by the farm mai 
agement specialist of Clemson Collegt 
shows that the average total yearly ex 
pense per crop acre on those farms wai 
$27 while the average total income pet 
crop acre was $33, leaving a net gail 
of $6 per crop acre. The average t 
receipts from cotton on these farm 
was $52 per acre. That crop yields and 
animal production are closely related 
profits was also shown by the survey. 
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Far ™ Skirt 
and 

Blouse 





now. 
go fast. Only limited 
etock and only one 
toa customer. First 
come first served! 
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bust. Skirt 2 
Waist, Blue, Rose, 
Lavender, ‘Nude or Tan. 
INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER CO. 
Dept. X7957 Chicago 








Agents: °16 a Day 


an auto FREE No expla 


6 
rience required. Startnow 
cash profits first 
day. Jennings Guaranteed Hos- 
orders inevery home. All 
members of family are customers, 
Repeat business—steady income. 










The wonderful Jennings Plan 

makes big profits for beginners. 

No delays—no ting. You can 

spare time or full time. Prof- 

its right away. Write for sam- 
and Free Auto Offer. 

lose E-412- Dayton, Ohio 





AGENTS.-- BE INDEPENDENT 
MONITOR Siler sare time. $20 to 812 a day 


Di; iy 
SELF HEATING pes. lowest Priced Iron ete. 
cc ated, looks good--sells 
z -- guaranteed. Good, 
Tex., sold 16 in 10 brs. 
Millican, Tenn., made 
$24 one day. NEW 
SELLING PLAN, 
commissions paid same 
day you take orders. 
We deliver and collect. 
Write today for Free Outfit 
Offer. Don’t wait. 
The Monitor Sad Iron Co. 
733 Fay St., Big Prairie, 6, 
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orders for COMER All Weather Topeoate matt 
. e 
~ pee on @ nce ne 5 
A an 
uring Car FREE! Write for details today = 


The Comer Mfg. Co. , 
- R24 Dayton, Ohio ACM mets 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
947% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 















A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 


perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns | 


Without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% 
mir and 6% common kerosene (coal oil). 
The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in 
each locality who will help him introduce 
Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
agency, and without experience or 


@emey make $250 to $500 per month. 








MILLENNIUM 
Maude: “Why, I wouldn’t marry you if 
you were the only man in the world!” 
Claude: “No, I daresay not. You'd be in 


my harem.”—American Legion Weekly. 


A FUTURE POLITICIAN 

“What makes you think the baby is going 
to be a great politician?” asked the young 
mother anxiously. “I'll tell you,” answered 
the young father confidently. ‘“‘He can say 
more things that sound well and mean 
nothing at all than any youngster I ever 
saw.”—Everybody’s Magazina 


FINISHED LIARS 

- “When ah had de influendways ah had a 
chill dat ah was so cold dat ah froze all de 
waterpipes in de horsepittle.” 

“Ain't nothin’, When ah had de fever 
mah mouth done melted de doctah’s thu- 
mometah an’ ah had to wear asbestos pa- 
jamas to keep from bu’nin’ de sheets. 


STRANGE PLACE FOR A FIRE 
We had a guest for dinner the other night 
and all of us were talking about how we 
loved good coffee. Father was especially 
enthusiastic and said: 
“I make it fresh every morning; I get up 
early and build a fire in my pajamas.” 
for summer,” said 
“What are they 


“They must be warm 
the guest without a smile. 
made of—asbestos?” 


TURNED HIM AROUND 


An Irishman being awakened in the night 
by a cry of fire hastily donned his trousers 
and leaped from a_ second-story window. 
He alighted safely on the ground, but stood 
looking down at his trousers, which in his 
excitement he had put on hindside before. 

A fireman came up to him and said: “Did 
the fall hurt you, Pat?” 

“No,” said Pat. “Devil a bit did it hurt 
me, but gave me a divil av a twisht.”— 
Judge. 

HE STAMPED HIS’N! 

A lawyer was standing on the steps of a 
postoffice in a Kentucky town, when an old 
colored man came up and asked, “Kin you 


tell me, suh, is dis de place to buy postage 
stamps?” 
“Yes, uncle,” said the lawyer, seeing a 


“But you don’t need 
I don’t.” 


chance for a little fun. 
to use stamps on letters this week. 

“Why, suh?” 

“Wil, you see, the conglomeration of paral- 
lelogram so much that the consanguinity 
don’t emulate the ordinary effervescence, 
and so the government decided to send the 
letters free.” 

The old Negro shook his head doubtfully, 
drew a long breath, and then replied: “Well, 
boss, dat may be true, an’ I don’t say it 
ain’t. But just sposen dat de ecksentricity 
of de aggregation transubstantiates de ig- 
nominiousness of de puppendicular and sub- 
limates de puspicuity of de consequences— 
don’t you qualificate dat de government 
would confiscate dat dere letter? I guess 
I’d better put dat stamp on anyway, for 
luck!”’ 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


; y Copyright, 1925, by 
By J, P. ALLE} “Bell Syndicate, Inc, 





















Don’ NEVUH PUT OFF 
NOTHIN’ TWELL TOMORROW, 
CEPN Yo’ TROUBLES!! 
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AIADDIN 


WE PAY THE FREICHT 


You can buy all the mate- 
rials for a complete home 
direct from the manufacturer 
and save four profits on the 
lumber, millwork, hardware 
and labor. 


Attractive Designs — Sturdy 
Construction, Fine Lumber 


Aladdin houses are all built of beautiful clear “A” 
Redwood siding, clear flooring, clear interior woodwork 


and sound, strong framing. 
Aladdin’s {ree catalog 
S / Vv E printed in four colors gives 
18% Lumber 
Waste and 


all facts. Send for it today. 
Aladdin’s 19 Yrs. Success © 8007 ALADDIN- $486 
30% on the 
Labor Cost. 


proves that you can do as thou- 


sands of other home-builders 
are all 


do eve — f 2 
to $800 by building an Aladdio 
Freight Paid 

to your Rail- 


home. There is an Aladdin 
road Station. 





near you wherever you live. 
Go and see one. SAVE mon- 
ey, time and annoyance by 
ordering all materials from 
one reliable manufacturer. 

all lum- 


Price Inclades 3! '"™. 


to fit, highest grade interior 
woodwork, siding, flooring, 
windows, doors, glass, 
paints, hardware, nails, lath, 


soofing, with complete in- 
and 





— at So TR oe 


Story-and-Half-$82: 


Sac 


structions 
drawings. 
Freight paid to 
your station. 
Permanent 
homes — Not 
Portable. 

Many styles to 
choose from. 
W rit e nearest 
mill poder for 
— amar 
; aving Catalog . 
Dutch Coloniai—$1199 No. 897. 7 Room Aladdin—$998 


The ALADDIN Co., Bay City, Mich. 


Also Milis and Offices: 
Wilmington, N. Carolina Portiand, Ore. 





Toronto, Ont. 














Knotted and deformed 


by Rheumatism 





Try this world-famous rheumatism remedy 


Here’s quick, genuine relief for 
even the oldest, most obstinate 
rheumatic aches. 

Pat on gently a little Sloan’s. 
Its stimulating ingredients send 
freshly purified blood tingling 
swiftly through the pain-ridden 


tissues. And this increased supply 
of new, rich blood destroys the 
germs that cause the pain. 

Swelling and stiffness passaway, 
the aching stops. Get this com- 
fort today. All druggists — 35 
cents, 


Sloan's Liniment “icin 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

A man want me to jine a policy, but 
I ain’ make no priperattons to come in 
dis worl? en I ain’ gwine make no prip- 
erations to leave it! 








BLUE STEEL Xs 
WE WANT You TO SEE AND TRY THIS FINE RAZOR 
A TRIAL COSTS YOU NOTHING. Price of razor and strop reduced to $1.95. Slice tial tl von wont 


to buy razor send us $1.95. If you don’t want it returnto us. The strop is made by us 
Dixie razors. You could better quality razor and strop for $5.00. Try the razor—then 


not a 
for yourself. If you buy it ill be sent free. Order on covpon below. 
Toure.’ DINIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, UNION CITY, GA. 
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Farmers 





Exchange 


And Breeders’ Cards : 
CASH WITH ORDER , rt 





ering N¢ — South Carolina, 
editions of The gressive Parmer also, 
this FARME RS’ EX HANGE department. 


for LIVESTOCK 


Virgir 
fo ll 


and 
The 


DISPLAY advertising in each ed 


This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Ww 
th 


Each initial, 





iia, but it will pay many advertisers to 

owing table shows rates per word for ady 

number or amount counts as @ w y 
Progressive Farmer & 





é Wo: 


ition of The 











n— Circulation— States Coversd— Farmers’ Exchange— Tyestoex “Disa 
Carolinas-Virginia. 120,000 , 8. C., and Va 8 cents per word per inct 
Mississippt Valley. ; 110,000 Mies” Tenn., La., 7 cents per word 3 45 per ir ich 

aes Alabama. 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fia.. 6 cents per word $3.75 per inch 
secs ttedeeave 120,000 Texas and 8. Okla. 6 cents per word Re 10 per inch 
All “t ur_editions. (8 ph: HES acopealige PPE St POPOL OPP 26 cents per word $16.80 per inch 











State plainly woes editions you wish to use. 





Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Mail copy two weeks before date of publi — 











| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


Millions frost-proof Cabbage plants now ready. All 





NORTH CAROLINA 














yorme for sale and rent Joel Layton, Lilling- 
ton, y. 
Desirable farms for rent i North Caro 


western 
lina, J. H. ©. 


For ®ale.—Dairy farm, well equipped, 
Pines, Pinehurst section. Metal silo 
bring you interesing information. 

Box 394, Southern Pines, Cc 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


If you want to turn your farm land or city property 
into cash communicate with us at once. We sell at 
auction when others fail. Adversity may come, friends 
may fail you, but Hamer, Hamer & Darby service will 

~~ ae on me road to prosperity again. Obey the 

Act now. Hamer, Samer & Darby Auction 
E healty Con Bennettarille, 8 , St. Matthews, 8. C, 


FimbiniA 


Splendid tobacco farm, on 
school and churches, for sale, 

McCormick, Chatham, 
OTHER STATES 


Farm for Sale.—140 acres, fenced; 
20 Blueberries; modern home, tenant 


Greenlee, Sevier, 





near Southern 
Post card _will 
Aged owner. Lock 














improved road, 


near 
on good terms. C. O. 


70 cultivated: 
houses, barns, 





etc. Prices and terms, J. L. McKinnon, De- 
Funiak Springs, Fla. 
Farm for sale near Salisbury, where farming pays.. 


good markets, macadam roads and fine 




















leading varieties, collect: $1.00 per thousand. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. _\ W. W. Williams _Quitman, Ga. 

“Millions fross- proof Cabbage plants, leading vari- 
eties, mailed postpaid: 250, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50; 
expressed: 1,000, $1.00; 10,000, $7.50 Walter Parks, 
Darien, Ga 

Take no chances. Reliable frost-proof Cabbage, Col- 
lard and Bermuda Onion plants semt promptly by 
mail or express €. O. D., 1,000, $1.25 and charges. 
E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga 





Cabbage. —Leading varieties or ——— varieties; guar- 
antee to ship guod plants. 500 extra large, postpaid, 





$1; 500 medium size, postpaid, 75c; dollar 1,000, ex- 
pressed. Plant Farm, Darien, Ga. 

Name variety Cabbage plants; will mix varieties 
free. No trash shipped. 500 extra large, postpaid, 
$1; medium size, 500 postpaid, 75c; 250 postpaid, 50c. 
Extra fine by express, dollar thousand. R. O. Parks, 
Darien, Ga. 








Millions of nice Cabbage plants, 
from best seed, true to name and 
thousand, charges collect, express oT 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 
Farm, Franklin, Va. 


Bermuda Onion plants; 


frost-proof, grown 
variety, 0 
mail. 


Riverside Plant 





frost-proof Cabbage plants; 





varieties, Jerseys, Charleston, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen 
Market. Plants thrifty and stoeky. Postpaid: 500, 
$1.10; 1,000, $2.00. Expressed, $1.00 thousand, Cole- 
man Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga 

Frost-proof Cabbage plants. W abeBelde, true Long 
Island seed grown: 300, 75c; 500, $1. 10;_ 1,000, his 
postpaid. Collect 2 per 1,000; 5,000, 00. 
Plants strong, well roo satisfaction guaranteed; 





« 
quick delivery. Reliable Plant Farms, Franklin, | Va. 
























































































































































Pedigreed Acala No: 5 Cotton for profit. Buy your 
seed direct from the originator. Write for descrip- 
tive literature and prices Nunn’s Pedigreed teed 
and Stock Farms, Porter, Okla . 
















































Cotton Seed.—Addison’s Marly Prolific Prize win- 
ner; pedigreed. cotton; two bales per acre; 45 per cent 
lint; graded seed:. shipped in new bags Write for 
prices and full descriptio Addison, Black- 
we Ga, 

~~ Pedigreed ~ Marett’s E l i Marett’s 
Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll t seed. Privately 
ginned, grade screened ited Write for 
free catalogue ur field i bac 
Marett Farm & Seed ( pany, W m 

Wannamaker i. eed; Nort 
lina grown two B g orders | 
supply recleanec g i Order 
good seed "ar Or > bushels 
eleven twent 5 alx 25 
Cash with ord ; isboro 

Certified Cottor Seed ed Cleveland Big 
toll, Pedigreed Mexican They lead in 
North Carolina Selected ginned and re- 
cleaned on our own farms ally inspected, ger- 
minated and recommended the North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture for prices. Edge- 
combe Seed Breeders’ Associa n, Tarboro, N. C. 

LESPEDEZA 

Pan caught, recleaned Lespedeza seed, new crop, 
for sale. Prices and sample on application. J. F. 
Luckett, Halls, Tenn. 

Plant our dependable Lespedeza seed. 1924 crop, 
Ppan-caught, strictly recleaned, free of noxious seeds, 
rigidly inspected, guaranteed choice seeds. We are 
growers and largest shippers of lespedeza seed in 
United States and always give special attention to 
both small and ‘large orders. Write for prices and 
information. Lesp — Seed Growers’ Association, 
Inc., Calhoun City, 

"PEAS 
Peas for Sale.—2,000 bushel Specks, $4.00; others 


$4.50; Cane Seed, $2.00; subject to market change. 
H. R. McIntosh, Hayesville, N. C. 


WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 








The Progressive: Farmer 











Orpington cockerels. Neal 





Prize wening Sgr 
Hobbs, Eden N. 


~ South's best. w hite — “cockerels, 
Elmer Oecttinger, Wilson, N.. C. 


PLYMOUTH | ROCKS 









“five dail 
























Partridge Rocks of the highest type; stodk and 
eggs for sale. A. R. Groce, _Worthyville, N. C, 















ter layers, $2.50, He len Sn 








Holterma 
Farmyi! 


from 
Amos, 





ed, direct 
H. | 







ck,eggs and baby cl 
strain. Ramsay's 
Little Rock, Ark 


RHODE ISLAND REDS — 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels 
Miss Sallie Davidson, Statesville, N. 






reet 










Fine 
sale cheap. 
Rt. 3. 












Imperial 
50 and $10.00 each. 


De Shazo’s 
erels at only $7. 
Greenville, — 8. C. 


Reds.—Fifteen elegant a 
R. M. De Sh 






One hundred purebred S. C, Red cockerels am 
cocks, $3.50 each. First orders get the pick. Gi 
color and type. Eggs January Ist, Mating list) 
Cloverdale Red Farm, Cloverdale, Va. 





RHODE ISLAND WHITES _ 


For Sale.—Purebred Rhode Island White cockere 
$5.00 each: show birds, $10.00; eggs per sitting, $5.00, 
J. M. Medlin, 605 Foster St., Durham, N. C. 


WYANDOTTES 
$3- $10. 
















Viola Kiker, 





cockerels, 








Silver b vyandotte 
Polkton, N 



























Nice Pertrides and White Wyandottes, $3.00 a 
$4.00 each; eggs from prize pen $200 and $3. 
per 45. A. 8S. Harrill, Ellenbors, N. C. 

DUCKS—GEESE 
For Sale.—Geese and Ducks; beauties. Oak Rang 





Farm, Green Bay, Va. 









Thurmond Grey Watermelon.—The best paying com- 


mercial melon ever developed. Both buyers and con- 
sumers prefer them to any other variety. My strain 

seed are guaranteed and kept right up to the top 
notch. Write to C. A. Thurmond, propag: . Perry, 


Ga., for prices and literature. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


and Soybeans Wanted.—Quote lowest eto 








Peas 
a varieties, to Livingston & McKewen, Yazoo 





Growing Southern field seed our specialty. Laredo, 
Biloxi, Otootan Soybeans, Lespedeza Seed, Seed Corn. 
Write for ay ust and pamphlet. Gulf Coast Seed 
Farms, Foley, 


Peas and a —Peas, per bushel, mixed, $4.2 











TURKEYS 


Purebred Narragansett Turkeys. 
rell, Beaverdam, Va. 


For Sale.—Narraganset? toms, $8.00. 
Smith, Warsaw, N. C. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. eae $10.00; hens $7. 












Mrs. John H. Te 













Daniel 



























Alvas Powell, Warsaw, N. 
Purebred Mammoth Bronze toms, $6; hens $% 
Alfonso Young, Bakersville, N. C. 

Mrs. Jy 







Fine purebred Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. 
A. Bame, Salisbury, N. C., Rt. 3. 


Twenty head Bourbon Red Turkeys for breede 
December. Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. € 












































































































































































Brabham mixed, $4.50; Brabham, -15; tootan Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. —From large Ind 
Beans, bushel, $8.50. Au agg eg re or- strain; $5 to $7. Mrs. P. L. Zentmeyer, Stella, V 
a pax ee a Buy from my —aakand Mammoths. Tom weigh 
34 pounds: toms $5; hens $4. Melvin Wilson, Beke 
| POULTRY AND EGGS =| #=* 
mea Bronze toms; stock Bird Bros, dir 
sired by grandson first Madison Square tom. H. 
BABY CHICKS Amos, Farmville, 

Custom hatc and baby ee Worsley Poultry Purebred Narragansetts.—Toms $6.00; tex $4.08 

Farm, Rt. 4, y Mount ie your me $7.00; | hens $5.00. Mrs. J. L. @ 
aret, Townville, 8. 

Purebred, bred to lay chico. Our prices and chicks ~ 
can’t be beat. Hi-Quality Hatching Co., Kirksville, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys.-Prize winning. 1 
Missouri. peautital, parelaied, Apet) hatched; toms $10; hens § 

. H. Welch, Hertford, N. C. 

Baby Chicks.—Purebred popular breeds; Beds, Rocks, a - - - 
White and Brown Leghorns. Lithia Spring Hatchery, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys.—Prize winners. Gob 
Waynesboro, Va. joes 4 ja so. acs hens, $6.00 to $8.00. M 

N alt 

Baby Chicks.—All standard varieties, both utility nen TS me sane — . 
and exhibition mating. Write for price. Sun Set Mammoth Bronze Tur of 55-pound ~ In ian 
Farm, Statesb« oro, Ga. strain. I sell by weight and ruarent “ed satisfaction 
ae ap meee ge Ch \ . & © ] ° 1 

For more eggs, stronger, better, more vigorous chicks, ——<“? c rawley, Farmville, Va 
lower prices. Write for free poultry book. Shinn Purebred young Mammoth Bronze toms, eight 
Poultry Farm, __Greentop, Missouri. ten dollars; pulilets, six to seven; yearling tom 

“Baby Chicks for December and January delivery ele fifty; hens, ten. 4 Troutman, Add¢ 
should be ordered at once. Write for prices. Har- - - - - 
risonburg Hatchery, Box B-319, Harrisonburg, Va Bronze.—Giants, prize winners. Sixty-eight poun 

“‘Huskihatched” chicks are profit makers. Barred oS ee 7 Re ms -x elon. Se . 
Rocks, Reds and White Leghorns. Members Inter- Farms, Siler City, N. C ” 
national, Box 433, Mt. Solon, Va. G. Sanger aceieiael 
& Son. Purebred Mammoth Bronze Tupkeys, Goldb 

an - on strain; fine as can be bred. From fifty pound ¥ 
aby Chicks.—Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Reds %)° nae ates Ge ee eee 
and White Leghorns; from vigorous stock on free pee = Ps gs RB aioe Wane 
range, Shenandoah Valley Poultry Farm, Bridgewater, N ral % — © ” ve : 
Virg inia —— = — - — 

Higrade Chicks.—Standard ecg bred; postpaid. TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Leghorns, ot , am. ee ge bg Fish, Meal for poultry. Sample, formula, pri¢ 
andottes. Mode ] a re 5 wri a e teaufort, N. ’ 

Dixie Poultry Farms, Brenham. Texas ~s ei . 5 : Loch 
Ste rec sul yington, 3rown > chor 

Baby Chicks.—10 leading varieties from heavy lay- White. Buff and ps a Rock Pao 7 e 

ing strains. 97% live delivery guaranteed. Postpaid. Dorris Poultry Farm, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
Write for special low prices and free omar be 2s a Foe i — = =: 
Miller-Matlick Hatchery, Box 906, Kirksville, Mo. andard bred poultry ggs and stock ine D 
—— t 8 15 00 0, $6.00; males, $2. 
taby Chicks.—Jennings’ 200 egg strains. White fl oie: 00 <fi,00; 100, $6. poultry re 
Leghorns, Reds, Barred Rocks Our feeding formula ojation, Franklin, Ky. 2 7 
insures success 50 page illustrated catalog Free a 
Jennings Poultry Farm, Box P, Elizabeth City, N. 
bred chicks will put you Beg road cto LIVESTOCK 
t Rocks, Reds 3 echorns 3 
that live and gr 100% live ‘ 
, Bridgewater Poultry Farm, Bridge- BERKSHIRES 
Va Berkshires.—Big type. James W. Graves, Amerie 
Barred and White Reds, Buff Or- National Ban kK, Ri hmond, Vs: 






































and broiler chicks chicks now_ for 
Janus February delivery reasonable Full 
live delivery Vrite for cat —_ \ me Mc- 
Gaheysville Hatchery, McGahe le 
( le chicks will make “money for you They 

excel as layers and develop into husky broilers Get 
our new catalog describing Rocks, Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes and White Leghorns It pays to buy purebred 
chicks Members of the International Baby Chick 
Associatior Troutville Poultry Yar _ Tre mutville, Va Va. 

Raby Chic ks.—From heavy type two year- old S s. Cc. 
White Leghorn hens, heavy laying strain. Also White 
Rocks, Barred Rocks, S. C. Reds, Buff Orpintgon, 
White Wyandottes, from two-year old hens. Bred to 
lay. For results get ch oO wo-year-old hens; 
you will raise more ct Ss. le percent pullets, 
get more eggs. Price of Leghorn chicks, $16 per 100 
Heavy breeds $18. Place order early. Valley Hatch- 
ery, Maugansville, Md 

ANCONAS 

Nice ane hens, oat strain, $1.25 each. W. F. 

Murray. awba, N. 
rice SPANISH 

White Face Black age and Pit Games, $2.50 

each. A. §S. Gray, Athens, Ala 





BRAHMAS 


My Brahmas win, weige. lay and pay. 
stadt, Williamston, N. 


GAMES 


War Horse Game stags, $4 each. (Dependable stock. 
Jack Turner, West Durham, N. C. 


LEGHORNS 





W. Halber- 














For Sale.—Brown cockerels, $1.50 each. 


and 
G. M. Hylton, Spero, N. C 








Laying White Leghorn caaican hatched March and 








April, $1.25. Riverside Poultry Farm, Brevard, N. 
For Sale.—Purebred Brown Leghorn cockerels, $1.50 

each; pullets, a 00. W. R. White. Gilkey, N. C. 
Selected Dark Brown Leghorn cockerels, guaranteed ; 


a hatched ; ac 50 collect. David Francum, ‘Lenoir, 





ere, Some = Sarenete have made from five Fine frost-pro.t Cabbage plants, Jersey and Charles- 
undred to one thousand dollars per acre on their ton Wakefield: also Bermuda Onion and Collard plants: 
crops this year. For particulars address Samuel P. 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00, mailed prepaid. Collect: $1.25 
Woodcock, Salisbury, Maryland. 7 : “aa 2 > 
: S per thousand; 5,000, $5.00 Absolute satisfaction 
Read This—Cotton Men: A bale to the acre; pre- guaranteed or money cheerfully refunded. Wholesale 
— we marne, because of quality; labor $1.25 Plant Co., Thomas ville, Ga. 
a day without board; no rain to interfere with pick- Wiis c? ce a ERIS Ba RO epee Oe | 
ing, and a growing season long enough to get a Millions of reliable «,frost-proof Diente. seer, 
Beco! , . Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Copenhagen, Plat 
md crop from the = land! Where can you Putch; Collards, and White Bermuda Onions. Quick 
beat it? You can do this, and more, in El Paso’s shipments and good plants guaranteed or money back. 
irrigated valleys (Texas). Cotton, in 1923, returned P 950 +; 500, $1.10: 1,000, $2.00. Collect: 
an average of $142.05 an acre. 1924 will ‘be better im ag ¥ 000 $5.00. Dealers wanted, Thomas- 
Boll weevil can’t live here. The Gateway Club wants il a ma Co. Th os ille “4 od wits 
you to know all about El Paso’s Valleys where farm- Yille Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
ing pays. Send for our new, free book, written es Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion plants Varieties: 
jally for farmers who want to get ahead. Land Charleston and Jersey Wakeflelds, Succession, Flat 
is still cheap, and water, from Elephant Butte Dam Dutch and Copenhagen Market. Prices, parcel post 
(Federal project), unlimited We grow 6 tons of yaid: 250, Thc: 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00; express col- 
alfalfa to the acre, cantaloupes, winter lettuce, pears on: $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 and over, $1.00 per 1,000. 
ee gy and eos int, earns a premium. Mild cli- We guarantee to ship promptly % good 1 pent Eat 
ate. No _ malaria. ose to city o 1,000. Ques- will please you. Tifton Potato Company ne., tifton, 
tions gladly answered We are not selling land. Georuia, 4 , 
Write to Department 60, Gateway Club, FI Paso, — ~ — <= 
Texas 25 million frost-proof Cabbage plants. True Early 
Jorsey and large Charleston Wakefield. No order too 
large. Our shipping capacity half million per day. 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | Pccs,300, 7502405. Si416:"5 ono. si'z5asled, mat 
paid. $1.25 thousand; 5,000, $5.00, charges collec e 
Learn at home or school, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Plant best Long Island grown _ seeds and guarantes 
mit: no j 7 . > ‘ S nd entire satisfaction or money refunde: J. oun- 
ya ait; é sition guardntee. Edwards College, Win cill Company, Franklin, Va 
NURSERY STOCK 
HELP OR SITUATION WANTED Well rooted Boxwood plants, 10c and up. Fur 
Tannery, Mineral, Va 
Extra choice Pecan, Satsuma Orange, Pineapple 
. FARM OR _HOME Pear, Peach, Blueberry: trees McKay Nursery, Luce- 
Wanted.—Working white tenant with small family, ‘ale. Miss swinasitin 
Hood land; good community; owners furnish equip- We grow and sell high grade crett end pecan trees. 
ment. tonnie Herd Farm, Lexington, . Agents wanted Catalogue free. sford Nurseries, 
Concord, Ga 
The Greensboro Nurseries are offering fruit, shade 
{| FARM MACHINERY —_ |. te ieensiors Narco any oterna fru. shag 
pl unter. Greensboro Nurseries, Greensbo N. ¢ 
A. J. Kirstin br Dower stump puller, Cc. N Finest P ineapple Pears, Satsumas, P>»ach Grapes, 
Falls, Gastonia, N._( ; Pecans, ete, Grown scientifically. Pri 1 right. 
PATENTS Catalog ready. Lumberton Nurseries, sumberton, 
— —_—___ Miss 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne a S& C: “ —- ——-— ~ a — 
Uinean), Registered "Patent La\ wyae, ar Met Git Bldg. Fruit Trees.—Many varieties. Finest trees for home 
Yashington, D Honor abl e methods orchards or market orchards. Low prices Catalog 
—_ $< __ free. Agents wanted. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25 
; Write for my free Guide Rooks ‘‘How to Obtain a a Concord, Ga 
vatent’’ and “Invention and Industry’’ and “ rT . _ - : . - 
of “Jnveution’* Atee y before dis A, Be = Extra Choice, Bred-up, Early Bearing _Bu \ded and 
Send model or sketch of your invention for instruc. ©rafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees for Sale Largest 
tions Promyiness assured ‘o charge for above in- pecan nursery in w rid Every tree guaranteed, Cata- 
formation Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent log and price list free. Bass Pecan Company, Lum- 
Lawyer, 777 urity Bank Building, directly across berton, Miss at —_—es 
street from Patent Office, Washington, D, ¢ Budded or grafted Pecan trees in standard varie- 
ties, carefully dug and well packed; “good root sys- 
tem. Write for illustrated folder Harlan Farms 
PLANTS Nursery, Lockhart, Ala ar 
Fruit Trees.—Direct to planters in saree or < 
hea "=P lots, by express, fre or parcel post t will pay 
CABBAGE COLLARD ONION you to get our pri before buying June budded 
500 Cabbage plants, 75¢ pos Plant Farm peach trees and apple trees our spe ‘ialty. Blackwells 
Darien. Ga Nursery (o., I Blackwells 
Plenty frost-proof plant 500, 75c, postpaid H ~ Fruit” Trees 4ireatly reduced prices direct to plant- 
0. Murray, Catawba, N. C ers in small or 1 » lots by express, freight or parcel 
. -- 7 post Free 68 p catalog Peaches, apples, plums, 
Plenty frost-proof plants 500, T5e, postpaid. G pears, cherries, 3, nuts, berries, pecans, vines 
W. Murray, Claremont, N.C Ornamental trees vines and shrubs. Tennessee Nur- 
ean Jersey Cabbage plants: $1.50, 1,000, postpaid sery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn 
4 . Murray, Catawba, N. C. 
Wakefield Cabbage plants: 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. SEEDS 
Fred Murray Tarement. Wt , <L pengele EE 
Frost-proof Cabbage plants: 500, 75¢e; 1,000, $1.25 
postpaid. Leroy Hall Hillsboro, N. ¢C, BEANS 
Frost-proof Cabba plants: $1.00 per ghousand. Mammoth Yellow Soybeans. Write for prices. W. 
delivered. Varina Plant © Varina, N. C Cc, Davis, _Plymouth r C 
Wakefield Cabbage plants: 500, tha 7 1.000, $1.50 New crop recleaned | Mammoth Yellow Soybeans 
postpaid, ©. D. Murray, Claremont for seed, in new bags. $3.00 bushel, cash with order. 
Large acreage frost-proof Cabbage ———y Tso, %-_C. Muse & Company, Cash Corner, c. 
ere eee ao et er COTTON 
“abbage plants, extra fine; quick shipment; dollar = 
thousand delivered. Reid Plant Co., Thomasville, ~ Cleveland Big Ber cotton seed. E. L. Weathers, 
Georgia. Rt. 5, Shelby, N. C. 
Cabbage plants: 300, B0e: 500, | 7c; 1 1,000, ~ $1 ‘15: Half and Half.—Made 45% lint 1924. Booklet and 
ee i. pees us a trial order. The Farmers Piant prices free. hodes Bros., Huron, Tenn 
ranklin, Va ———_~— —___— ne 
~ Blue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 5 lock cotton. Prize 
Charleston and ‘ios Island Wakefield Cabbage winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, S. C. 
lants, grown open, postpaid 65; exurens collect 
1.5 P. M. Varn. Walterboro, 8. Cleveland Big Roll Cotton Seed. — Wie a7 em let 
Cc. O. D.—Ten million frost- == | Cabbage and end prices. fee Wilson.& Company, ies: — 
Onion plants: $1.25, 1,000: 5.000, $5.00 and charges Wannamaker’s pedigreed Cleveland Big _ Boll Cotton 
Clark Plant Company Thomasville, Ga f _ ‘Seed, selected, graded and_inspected; 40% lint; $1.50 
marly Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants. ~ Good strong bushel. J. M. Simmons, Mountville, 8. C. 
Ss Te t 00; “ - ° 
red. aes 4 to x New tees ae os 50, deliv Heavy Fruiter.—3 bales an acre, earliest cotton, 40 
- metas Damme N. x bolls weigh pound, 45 per cent lint, wonderful cotton, 
“Cabbage and Onion plants: 500, 7 000- $1.00: Write for special prices. Wandiver Seed Company, 
quarees protect or 0. 1D. _plants and charges Lavonia, | a. 
amby Plant Company. Rt. 2. Valdosta, G 
— os ~ ~' King’s Early Improved Cotton.—Matures 90 days. 
Frost-proof Cabbage, Bermuda Onion plants, lead- Gets ahead of weevil. Special prices on these fine 
i varieties: 500. $1.00; 1.000, $1.75, postpaid; $1.00, seed for next 30 days. Write today for facts, King 
00, express, Patr'ck Plant Co.. Omega, Ga Cotton Seod ¢ Co., Ga. 





Send No Money.—Will ship COD. Pay postman on 
arrival. Fine Jersey a Charleston Wakefield Cab- 
hace plants, frost-proof: 300, Tic: 500. $1 10: 1,000, 

.75, prepaid, ( vilect, $1.95 thoweand : 5,000. $5.00. 

. if cea Farmers Supply Company, 
in, Va. 





Lavonia, 


wee Early Big Boll Cotton Seed is an extra early 
roll, 1,250 i seed cotton makes a 500 pound 

Sales Fruits en the stalks. Large per cent 
of bolls are five locks. Staple strong. inch_and better. 
Write for price and booklet, Sikes Seed Company, 
Rex 244, Atlanta, Ga. 

















Pure high bred Single 
gee fomerels. $1.75 each. 


Comb_ Brown Leghorn hens 
0. D. Murray, Claremont, 





ont Single Comb White Leghorn cockerels for 
; also late hatched pullets. Price reasonable. 
= Gilliland, Siler City, N. C. 
ORPINGTONS 


Black Orpinetens. finest breeding. 
South Boston. Va. 








John W. Boyd, 
















Large prolific _ ees aie service boars, bI 
sows Le roy Hall, Hillsboro, rig 5 

~~ Berkshi res.- Pigs sired by Ames Leader, a son 
Laurel Leader; 8 to 10 weeks old. Bayville Fa 


Lynnhaven, Va 

Large type r 
sows and gilts. 
anteed. 





B 























red Ber Choice pigs, B 
es reasonable. Satisfaction @ 
Orange, Va 





shires 


” Pri 


Jos 


M 
BLACK MAMMOTH 


Hogs ~The 
prices on pigs, shoats, bred 
Nurseries, Stock Der artmatit: Gre 


' .CHESTER WHITES 


Samuels 


Black Mammoth | great 
Special 
boro 


Southern 
sows. G 














Boggy Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Miss., headqua 
for best Chester Whites 
DUROC-JERSEYS 








Duroc-Jerseys. service. boars. 


Murphy, Atkinson 
Our big bone Duroc 


Registered 
WC 





boars, champion breeding. 


bred gilts Fairmont Farms, Staunt mm, V a. , 
Registered Durocs.—Herd of 300, all ages; 
blood lines Write for prices 


or come to se 
Crystal Spring Farm, Glasgow, V 


(Classified ads. continued on next p 
























A RESULT GETTER: 


bags Pro epreeive Farmer 
Woman, 

Dies: Sires : 

Our advertisement in your paper 

certainly brought results—more than 

we expected. We have sold all of the 

pullets we had for sale and will ask] 

that you discontinue that part of thes 

advertisement. 
Yours truly, 

eae POULTRY FARM, 

Mrs. W. J. Trice, Manager. 

sell poultry, seeds, nurs 

stock, farms, eggs, livestock, or baby chicks 

you want to reach farmers. our paper is the 


to use. Write your advertisement, figure the 
from the rates at the top of this page. and @ 











We can help you 



















your order to us. Then, watch results 

















~ January 32,1925 


Farmers’ lh 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 




















GUERNSEYS 
Friendship ,Gueruseys.—An accredited herd; also 
blood tested; free some contagious abortion. Oak Hill 








tate, Uniontown, Penna, 
HOLSTEINS 
Splendidly bred young Holstein bulls and heifers 


sale; prices right. J Taylor, Orange, Va. 





















































Will sell high producing registered —— cows, 

Registered Duroc gilts bred to King of Orions, Some, with yearly records We to 20,000 pounds milk. 
Knapp Farm, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn Frank 5. Walker, Orange, ee) eS. ae 

Registered Durocs.—Bred gilts, boars, pigs all ages. a tgs — ge DA 
Farmers’ prices. — J. Alexander, Fairfield, Va ae « Ellerslie Farm, Petersburg, Va. 

For Sale.—Registered Duroes; 8 boars, 5 gilts (six — — 
montl ld) sreeding on gire’s side: Curles ‘Neck TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Farm registration number 63; breeding on dam’s side: Fish Meal for hogs. Sample. formula, price, write 
Model Beauty registration number oti Prove dam; J. P. Betts, Beaufort, N. C 
hes not had under 10 pigs per litter. 20 each. 

, Me : 480 shoats and pigs for feeders. From large stock, 
a ee EOI eos See % f good blood; at farmer's prices. Charles Crafton, 

LA Staunton, Va. 

Registered Big Type Poland Chinas.—Bred wis For Sale.—Purebred | Big Boned Poland = 
open gilts, service eeere. pigs. Write today. Duroe, oy -_~ ©. I. Ce. = o- = ae 
Turlington, Benson, N. ages and sizes for “ag - an e e 

For Sale.—Registered Spotted Poland Chins aS; “sired Proifoed Bend , Bh XE, x a guarantees. 
by 900 pound boar; cholera immuned. Satisfaction - 
guaran Special low prices. B. C. Cridlin, For Sale.—220 Berkshire, Poland China and Duroc 
Doewell, Va. pl gs, 8 to 10 weeks old, $5.00 each; 140 shoats, 40 

to $s pounde, $6.50 each; 125 shoats, 50 to 60 pounds, 
$7.50 each; 75 shoats, 80 to 90 pounds, $10.00 each 
Special price ear lots, Satisfaction guaranteed. Fair 
PUREBRED POULTRY Hill Stock Farm, Mechums River, Va. 
DOGS AND PETS 
Adams S. of Dark Brown Leghorns wn, for sale. H. Peck, 506 S. E. Fifty Des 
in BEST PEN in show, BEST COCK In show, — 
! ag and BEST DISPLAY at ! Pedigreed Walker hound pups; pest of breeding; 
| GEORGIA “STATE Fath PSAVANNAH, 1924 1] cheap. C. Y¥. McCants, Cameron, 8S. 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd Pen; Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 5t “doin iam Meketae Setter “ Vri 
1 Cock: Ist, 2nd and 8rd Cockerel; 3rd, 4th and 5th | P For a: ean Pointer, and _— A Write 

Hen; 2nd and 5th Pullet. Competing at Savannah . eS : a. 
| were 14@ darks, divided as foll we 14 pens, 9 I English Setter, female, 2% years old, not regis- 

ocks, 19 hens, 20 cocker 26 pul | tered but well bred; thoroughly trained on quail; a 


> els, 
| Winner of Best Display Madison i Garden, 


1924. Grand show birds and egg producers for 
sale. Free circular upon request. 
H. C. ADAMS, Box F, Lynchburg, Va. 





FOR SALE---PUREBRED POULTRY 


White and Brown Leghorn pullets; also Reds, Rocks, 
Orps., Anconas and Wyandottes. Will spare a limited 
amount of yearling stock of above breeds. Write 
clearly your needs. ©, A. Norman, Knoxville, Tenn. 


EVERLAY cecnhorns 


fhe beautiful business hen! Wonderful winter lay - 








good retriever. Must be ltunted with to be appreciated } 


a beauty ges bargain. $60.00. Grady Greene 


Stanfield, N. 


| MISCELLANEOUS ] 


Hay.—One timothy, $25.00, delivered, car lots. R. L. 
8. C. 











Gaddy, _ Woo¢ jruff, 

Bright baled shucks, $20.00 ton. ee hay, 
$25.00. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. ‘ais 

~ Crushed a Shells—For a "100 Ibs., $2. 


Oakshore _Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, 8. C. 


“Tet us tan and 


Remodeling, 


make up your Furs. 2 
Va. 
























































Big white eggs. World Record layers Ameri- dyeing and repairing. Fur Tannery, Mineral, 
Scat iatdy eigsrous mone 7 Finis! by Mail—Films developed free; 
, 8 velop ne! 
ERLA’ a wa wid “Gatto ‘tree. gente, be be ew. We White, Drawer 1112, Bir 
av sche Po > inde mingham, Ala. 
Finest quality White Clover Honey: 10 pounds, $1 60 ; 
30 pounds, $4.80; 60 pound can, $8.40. Sample l5c 
WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS M. y. Facey Honey Co.,Preston, Minn, ai 
Lime- sulphur Solution.—50 gallon, 18 cents ; 5 gal- 
PRIZE WINNING STOCK lon cans, $1.50; commercial sulphur, 2% cents, 200 
ry es ™¢ bags. J. V. Smith, Greer, 8. C. 
Cockerels, $5.00 to $7.50 each; pullets, $3.50 —. 2 == - — — ne 
. e itt "> Charters egulator an neubator ta e 0 
to $4.00 each; eggs per sitting, $2.50. and worry out of hatching. Write i | cotaeeee 
General ggent Kenley, 1519 Des Moines Ave., Ports- 
MRS. R. W. SCOTT, JR. mouth, 
A Present for All—Bushel Stark Delicious, Stay- 
BOLTON, N. C. y | man Winesap, or assorted apples. Delivered by us 
or your dealer at $1.85, $2.70 or $3.90. Overbrook 
Orchard, Saluda, » N.C. 2 he | 
~~ Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing 5 “pounds, $1.50; 10 
pounds, $2.50; smoking, 5 p« unds, $1.25; 10 pounds 
PUREBRED LIVESTOCK $2.00 Pay when received Pipe and recipe free. 
Farmers’ Unie n, Paducah, Ky 
, Subscribe to the Nation’s Garden, a high class maga 
O. 1. Cc. 8 zine published in the interest of trucking, fruit ave 
agg ing, poultry and stock forming, $1.00 per year. Ad- 
0. 1. C. PIGS greed. oe old, we 0, pedi dress The Nation’s Garden, Dept. W., Wilmington, 
cee ed sows. MY erc 1s Ww. C 
—_—_—_——_—__—_ State and National = ; “Lat : Pr } 
prize-winning blood. -., A as represented Sadiles, brand new army Sac, ae wT 
y 35+ >i ice fenders anc uggage straps, ne $6.2 sed $5.1 
ae Seeney veranda’. Cross-bred pigs at pork prices. Army Bridles, double bit, double rein, new $2.50; 
R. Q. OWEN, R. F. D. 1, Bedford, Va. used $1.80. Express, allow examination, or can ship 
parce] post. W. W. Williams, Quitman, Ga 
POLAND-CHINAS The safe and sure way to save sweet potatoes is 
by the Forced Draft System. No loss from rot in 
. storage; stock stand sound for months after shipments. 
"7 Demand exceeds output. Eleven 20 thousand bushel 
pee in _ operation. Particulars. H. H. Lenox, 
LD STANDARD FARM || Sit:si2:" ssie"S"c 


THE LEADING POLAND CHINA HERD 
OF THE SOUTH 

Offers service boars, sows and gilts that 

a please, at a price you can afford 

O pay. 


T. C. MOSS, St. Matthews, S. C. 
“Ss teil 





AGENTS WANTED _if 


Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents Wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, a. 















ch 5 BABY CHICKS 












Varieties 


Barred Rocks, 8S. C. 
White Rocks, White W 
Columbian and =. 
Mixed Assorted Chic! 

live delivery guaranteed. 


end 


100% 


Postpaid, 
Reference, Burnetig Bank. 


want to supply 


with every order. We 
CAR 


Cc. A. and Illinois Association, 


ONE-HALF MILLION CHICKS, 


White and Brown Leghorns 
Anconas, Sheppard Vamous Taving Strain 


You -~d order right from this ‘ad. and save time. 
30 page illustrated catalog free. 
your chicks this season and will certainly please 
ER’S CHICKERY, Box 


ii MOST POPULAR, PROFITABLE BR BREEDS. 








Prices on 50 100 500 1.000 
Seeeenacccesenceecesce $7.00 $13.00 $62.00 $120.¢9 
6eescocece 7.50 14.00 67.00 1 ( 
Wh. Minorcas 8.00 15.00 72.00 14¢ 
aT Buff Orpingtons... 9.00 17.00 82.00 160.80 
yandottes . 10.00 18.00 87.00 176.00 
rere eereneress 6.00 ee m 00 §=6106.00 





} 





of the a Chick.” 
r¢ Member I 
(Southern I 


12 page booklet, “Care 


18, Eldorado, Iilineis. 





type 


poultry farm. 
tree catalog. 





ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., 


PURE BRED CHICKS 


Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks from our wonderful exhibition 
heavy laying strain. 
passed that will produce strong, vigorous chicks. 

Buy your chicks from the South’s largest 
60,000 capacity incubators. 


Winners and layers with records unsur- 
and most 


successful 
Special price. 


Write for 


Ensley, Alabama. 
















free f rom White Diarrhea. Larg 
CHICKS 5525 
wonderful human interest story 


est hatchery in the United States = 
» fowls only. Read all about it . 
. Itis free. Chicks 


BA 4h Y Every ehick hatched from flocks 2 
to hatch = pure 
our handsome baby chick book,a 
best 








Kwaliteed Ba Chicks 
Order Now For ret Results 
Live baby chicks from pure bred 
stock; delivery in good condition 
guaranteed; Reds, Leghorns. Rocks; 
best utility stock; write for cata. 
logue and prices. 
HARRISONBURG HATCHERY, Ine. 
Box B-319 Harrisonbarg, Va. 











“SHENANDOAH VALLEY” 
Baby ‘Chicks 


ARE SURE TO PLEASE You 
Best strains of the leading varieties. 
They will make money for yon just 
as they have for thousands of others. 
Write for cat and prices, stat- 
ing variety a number you prefer 
Massanutten Farms Hatchery, Inc. 
Box 3331. Harrisonburg, Virginia 

















Hi-Grade Chicks 


will make money for you. 
They excel as layers and de- 
velop into husky broilers. Get 
our new catalogue describing 
Reds, White Wyan- 
and White Leghorns. 
It pays to buy purebred 


chicks. 
Member International 
Chick Association 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, 


Baby 





Va. 


Troutville, 





Toilet articles, Perfumes 


Get our free sample case. 
LaDerma 








POLAND CHINA HOGS 


FOR SALE—Boars Ready for Service. 
40 Sows and Gilts bred to our Champion 
Boars for March and April. 

We have won more than 4,000 prizes 
on our hogs. 
f WAINWRIGHT LEA & SONS, 
Route 2, Brooksville, Ky. 


HOLSTEINS 
(enna 


I offer for sale from an accredited 
herd sons ready for service, and 
young calves from high record dams. 
Also a few purebred Holstein cows 
and heifers, several springers bred to 
King. Klondyke Prilly Pontiac 345078, 
son of Louise Alcartra Prilly 473556. 
At three years, four months, twenty- 
nine days, they made this record: 





































Butter, 7 days ....... écpedinve’ Se 
Butter, 30 days ............ coos 251.32 
(World’s Record) 

Milk, 7 days........... ccccon,, RSD 
Milk, 30 days behaes wsocesnees SEED 
Milk, 305 days coccccccccce cD eeeee 
Butter, Sees ¥ 

Carried Calf Days 


Butter, 365 days—2-year-old 866.30 

Milk, 365 days—2-year-old. .23,282.10 

Grandson of Ormsby Klondyke Lad, 
one of the only two sires of PA breed 
sixteen 1,000-pound daughters. 
And one of the only three sires 
of the breed to have two 30,000- pound 
daughters. A real opportunity to start 
a foundation herd. 


Stafford’s Holstein Stock Farm, 
Petersburg, Va. 


————— 


es 


= Hollins Herd (Accredited) — 












and seca a Penne, profitable. 
0, ep =e juis, Mo. 
SPRINGBROOK HERD BIG TYPE| 2:20". "ssf" Stas ee 





Rummage Sales make $50 00 dail y. Offer wonder 
ful values. We start you. ‘Wholesale Distributors,’ 
Dept. 105, 609 Division Street, Chicago. 


A business of your own Make and sell 
Glass Name and Number Plates, Checkerboards, i 
Large booklet free. E. Palmer, 524, Wooster, Ohio. 

We pay $200 monthly salary, furnish car and ex- 


penses to introduce our guaranteed poultry and stock 
Bigler C ompany, _ Springfield, Illinois. 


powders. 


ay “big profit with our 





Chipped 
Signs. 





Agents—Be independent; 





soap, toilet articles and household necessities. Get 
free sample case offer. o-Ro-Co., 2790 Dodier, St. 
Louis, Mo 

Agents.—Something new, Wonderful invention. 
Ford owners wild_ over it. Distributors’ profit 300%. 
Thirty day trial offer. Write D. Super, 1304 Fondulac, 


Mily waukee, Wis. 








Sell Mendets, a 


“GO OD LUCK" LUCK’ 
CHICKS, eK QUALI 


most beautiful breeds. 0c aad | 2 


Big Beautiful ART BOOK 
i them in natural colors. Chock 


Chicks how ts 

—_ oes ste Bent fr free Ow. 
e user tche; 

Box 39, Napoleca, Ohio, Bef. 


Show 
cae ii" waluable Informa 
i 











concentrated for years on developing and 
increasing with each generation the e Hy 
production and hardiness of our stock. 

offer you chicks and stock that have eater 











































“Agents. —Make a dollar an hour. 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in al] uten- | blished real records for growing and taying qualities. 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. kee, reasonable. Members 1.B.C.A. rite for 
701, Amsterdam. N.Y. our book! 
- - ° $ poultry Farms, Inc. RFD 3, Roankoe, Va. 
Agents.—Sell two shirts for the price of qne. Wal- 
ton Duplex Shirts are erenetile one —- daily. 
We deliver, collect. Write for ‘‘Your pportunity.”’ 
Walton-Duplex Co., 141 Brooks Bldg., Chicago. BABY CHICKS 
WW. anted.—Men and women earn $10 to $30 a day Prepaid. 100°. Live Delivery. 100 50 25 
showing famous Style Arch shoes No experience White and Brown Leghorns. ..$12.00 $6.50 $3.50 
needed. Write quick for real samples. Address Style- Buff and Black Leghorns....... 12.00 6.50 3.50 
Arch Shoe Company, Dept. 281, Cincinnati, Ohio. one Rocks spon? - 14.00 7.50 4.00 
pons ten - Vhite and Buff Rock - 14.00 7.50 4.00 
Fruit Tree Salesmen-—Profitable, pleasant, steady tak. cia. 14°00 7°50 eo 
work. Good side line for farmers, teachers and oth. S. C. Black Minoreas........ 14.00 7.50 4.00 
ers. Permanent job for good workers. Write today White and 8. L. Wyandattes 16.00 8.50 4:50 
for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord, Buff Orpingtons .........--++6. 16.00 8.50 4.50 
Big money selling new Household Cleaning Set. All absolutely first. class stock from culled flocks. 
Washes and dries windows. Sweeps, scrubs, mops. JAMES KREJCI, 9506 Meech Ave, Cleveland, Ohio 
All complete only $2.95; over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 205 3rd St., Fairfield, Iowa. 
~ Agents—Make big money selling Madison ‘‘Better- 
Made” Shirts direct from our factory to wearer. CHICKS WITH PEP 


Over one million satisfied wearers. Easily sold. No 
capital or experience required. Many earn $100 to 
$150 weekly. Territory now being allotted. Wonder- 
ful coborvunty. Write for free samples now. Madison 
Mills, 511 Broadway, New York. 


Agents.—Steady income. Large manufacturer of 
soaps, perfumes, toflet articles and pure food products, 





ete., wishes representative in each locality. Manu- 
facturer direct to consumer. Big profits. Honest 
goods. Whole or spare time. Cash or credit. Send 
at once for particulars. c 7 


American Products Co., 245 


American Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohie. 





Ohio accredited. Every es passed by 
inspector trained and authorized by 
the Poultry Department Ohio State 
University. Pr winners at many 
shows from National down. Developed 
for high egg production for many years, 
Free range flocks in best of health. 
100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. Thir- 
teen breeds. Catalog free. Prices 
low, quality considered. 








Agents. —$11.80 daily in advance (send for sworn 


greet? introducing new Insured Hosier? 47 styles 
5 colors; guaranteed seven months 925 line now 
i. R capital_or eapestonee required. You sim- 
ply t ers. We deliver and collect (or you can 
deliver, * suit yourself). Credit given. Pay_you daily, 
monthly bonus besides. We furnish samples. Spare 
time Macochee Textile Company, Station 


will do. 
9901, Circinnati, Ohio. 





uously f ears feaie-Ormety 

fing have “yearly pecords. Pw | 8. O. testing 
j08. A. TURNER. Manager 

Department # Hollins College, Virginia. 





HOLGATE GHICK HATCHERY, Gox P, Holgate. Ohio 
Me ies BEST laying, BEST 
paying y Northe ducks, 


et en ows, Begs, 8. gerdy NN 
"Catal 


W.A.W ras Set uta | 








lod gad 95, A “Mankato, Minn. 








Baby Chicks from America’s 
pioneer hatcher have 

leased over 25, cus- 

omers. Twenty -second }IGauny UL CHICKS 
Season. We hatch twenty 

popular varieties. Guaranteed 
safe delivery wd repaia aaa 
post. Write for B e catal 
and free prominn ol 

MILLER HATCHERIES 

Box 731, Lancaster, 








Kerlin’s Leghorn Chicks 








$5.73 Profit eachin 1 year made by W. L. Ta, 

owen. World Famous White Leghorn (| / ; 

265-331 egg record stock, Greatest winter & 

ayers known. Highest quality BABY (3 

1ICKS, stock, supplies, chivges oy 

FREE Feed with chick ord er. Big PAY 

count if ordered now. Valuable ieodion BIGGEST 
ee. Member Internat’] Baby Chick Assn. PROFITS 

Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 34, Center Hall, Pa. 





1915—Norman’s Quality Chicks—1925 


Seven popular varieties, purebred, sturdy, easily grown 
Flocks blood tested 1923 and again 1924. Every deta:l 
by experis—costs more of course—but worthless other- 
wise. Br. and Wh. Leg., Anconas, Reds. Rocks, Wh 
Wyan. and Buff Orns. Shipments each Wed. prepaid 
and guaranteed. A small deposit books your order for 
spring delivery. Thousands already engaged, Our mo'i- 
est circular not an artist’s masterpiece but you will find 
it sensible and helpful Write for yours today. 

C. A. NORMAN, Box 301, Knoxville, Tenn. 


(Director International Baby Chick Association) 


Baby Chicks 


WE TAKE THE RISK. 








100% live delivery guaran- 
teed Purebred, high quality chicks from flocks care 
fully selected and culled by an expert poultry judge 
. 2 eds, Barred and White Rocks, White and 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Wyandottes. Minorcas 
Orpingtons, Langshans, Pit Games. Build up ye ur 


flocks and increase your profits with our he »althy, hardy 
baby chicks Write for our catalog and price list 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY Co.‘ 
352 4th Street, Lexington, Ky. 
Exhibition, 


POOK Ebaby chick te 


popular breeds, phigh ody layers, 20 rare breeds, 4 

clin; ity, none better at anyprice. 

nix 3, r——y Pn mg Postage Paid. Free Feed 

with order. Catalogue free, eamee appreciated. 
Member International Baby Chick Association. 


Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. 8, Gambier,Ohic 





Sate Chisks -RITE Pedigree, 














ation’s Great ——e Ee 
cry’ aloe abo 8 Ss usoese with eae ria a 4 
edy inform: ation. akes 

Saas Fowls, Ee; Chicks, Brood- 

only 6 to ep mail. 
Cc A, IOWA 
Baby chicks shi parcel guaranteed. 
00 kinds to select from. sod. —_ oe oa 8 a 


ices. Big illustrated catalog and poultry guide 
lonial Peultry Farms. Gox 855, PP iessant Hal, Mo 


ALITY Chicks Fogs 


52,000 Standard Bred Breeders. 14 varieties. Best 
laying Strains. Incubate 2,v0veggs daily. Catalog Free. 
Prowar prices. Free live delivery. 

Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 


OOTH ti CHI 
cetpaid. id, 100$ vs arrival Pure 
60, $8; BNO. 100s #18. Lee Leghorns, 100, $3: id, $60; 
etc. 12 other breeds, Bank reference. 
BOOTH FARMS, Bon 706 























Y ty eg 


Heavy fay qotetiea, 
ee geal oe eo Send. “tar bie o FREE: EE cates 
Poultry Co., Box $1, 











BLOOD TESTED BRISTOL CHICKS 


are free from white diarshea, 
Barred Rocks, Reds, White Leghorns, Anconas. 


BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY, Bristol, Va. 








‘is yours fx 
igh 
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This Big Catalogue is Your 
Opportunity For Saving 


a 7 OU should have this valuable book in 
your home. You should know the right 
price to pay. You, too, can save money 

on everything you buy. 

And what an opportunity for saving this book 
brings to you! In appearance it is a book. Ac- 
tually, it is one of the largest general stores in the 
world brought right to yeur door. Thus you have 
before you the most complete assortment of 
goods and can select exactly what you want. 


How the Lowest Prices are Made for You 


Our goods are bought for spot cash. Cash always 
buys cheapest. They are bought in the largest 
quantities—taking even the whole output of a 
factory. Our buyers search the markets of the 
world for you. East, West, South, they go—to 
Europe, wherever there is a possibility of buying 
standard reliable merchandise, at lower than 
market prices. 

Sixty million dollars’ worth of merchandise 
has been bought for this book. Bought in quan- 
tities that compel low prices. Bought so that 
whatever you need, the merchandise is ready for 
immediate shipment to you. 


you want “cheap” goods. We do believe you 
want good goods, sold cheaply. 


At Ward’s we never sacrifice quality to make 
a low price. We will not deal in “‘cheap’”’ goods 
that are not worth the price you pay. We will 
not cut serviceability to make a lower price. 
Your satisfaction with everything you buy, we 
place first. 


Everything for the Home, 
the Family and the Farm 


The Woman’s needs are nearly all supplied 
in this Catalogue. The most beautiful fashions 
for Spring and Summer, dresses, hats, coats, 
everything in wearing apparel in the best style 
for the school or college girl, the young woman 
or the matron, has been selected in New York 
by our fashion. experts. 


Every Man s wants are supplied. Almost 
everything a man or boy wears or uses around 
the home or farm. at prices that mean a big 
saving. 





Your Orders 
are Shipped Within 
24 Hours 


When your order comes 
to Ward’s it is appreci- 
ated. It is given careful 
attention immediately. 
Most of the orders are 
actually shipped within 
24 hours. 











Filling in this Coupon 
Brings the Catalogue Free 


We want you to become ac- 
quainted with Ward’s. We offer 
you this catalogue to get ac- 
quainted with you. Write for your 
copy. It costs you nothing to find 
out for yourself the saving, the 
satisfaction Montgomery Ward & 
Co. offers you. 


To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. Dept. 18-H 


For the Home, there is every new thing, 
St. Paul 


Chicago Kansas City 


“Ward Quality” Means 
Reliable Goods Only 


But in our world-wide search for bargains, we 
never lose sight of Quality. We do not believe 


from houschold inventions to the newest pat- 
terns in rugs and curtains, the best designs in 
furniture. Everything that goes to make a home 
more delightful and more convenient is offered 
at a saving. 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. 


Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward's 


complete Sprirmg and Summer Catalogue. 
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Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
St. Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fe. Worth 
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Kansas City 


or 


Chicago 











